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THE NEW AUSTRO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


HE projected meeting of the Emperors of Austria and Russia, at 
Warsaw,.is pregnant with significance. It develops a new 
phase of Russian policy, but one for which those who have followed the 
subtle diplomacy of the vast Power whose projects of territorial aggres- 


sion are second to none in Europe may have been in some measure | would suit the policy of Russia better, probably, than its immediate 


prepared. It would be a mistake to suppose that the apparent 


rapprochement between the two Governments indicates any change of 


sentiment in either of them. The Russian hostility to Austria, in 
consequence of old standing grievances, remains undiminished ; while 


Austrian distrust of her powerful neighbour is still an active principle | Empire which is the final scope of their united policy. In the interest 


It is impossible that | 


in the diplomacy of the Vienna Cabinet. 
Count Rechberg can be ignorant of a fact known to every Hungarian 





peasant, that Russia has her designs upon the eastern portion of the | 


Austrian empire—that she has been diligently fostering the discon- 
tent which has prevailed in Hungary for some time past—that she 
has watched with growing satisfaction the signs of decrepitude which 
Austria has recently exhibited, and that she has come to a definite 


understanding upon the subject with his Imperial Majesty of France. | herself 


As to what the terms of the arrangement may have been which was | 


concluded between Count de Morny and Prince Gortchakoff at St. 
Petersburg, some months since, we can scarcely hazard a conjecture ; 
how far the events which have occurred in Italy since that time may 
have modified them it is difficult for those who are not behind the 


scenes accurately to appreciate ; but of the broad fact there can be | 


little doubt that a thorough understanding has all along subsisted 
between France and Russia with reference to the main points of Euro- 
pean policy as bearing upon the three countries principally interested 


in the changes which the continent of Europe is now undergoing. 


Those countries it is scarcely necessary to say are Italy, Austria, 


and Turkey. Their destinies are connected by a chain, the links of 


which may occasionally require alteration, but which nevertheless 
binds them so firmly together that the fate of one must, more or less, 
directly affect the condition of the other two. Up to the present 
moment Russia has maintained an attitude of apparent indifference 
to the events which were transpiring in the Italian peninsula. She 
has been contented to prosecute with unceasing energy a seeret 
agitation in parts of Austria and Turkey which should prepare those 
countries for the contingencies which must be forced upon them by 
the progress of events in Italy. It was, moreover, uncertain how 
those events would develop themselves; and Russia would not 
commit herself until the prospect of Italian unity becoming a reality 


was put beyond a doubt. Now she seems ready to declare herself 


prepared to come forward and take her share in the European drama. 
One by one the nations of Europe are being drawn into the coming 
struggle as one by one the interests they have more particularly at 
heart become affected. It is manifest that it must ever have been 
in the interest of Russia that the Power which divides her from the 
cherished object of her eastern ambition should be as weak as possible. 
It is only when the absolute annihilation of Austria comes into ques- 
tion that she steps in, not perhaps to prevent altogether a dismember- 
ment from which she would have everything to gain, but to prevent 
that dismemberment from taking place in a manner which might 
produce revolution in a section of her own domiuions. 

Hungary, emerging victorious from rebellion, would present 
Spectacle so encouraging to Poland, that we can scarcely suppose 
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| 
even that country, though cowed by a long course of tyranny, could 


resist the temptation of endeavouring to follow the example of her 
successful neighbour. It is not, therefore, in the manner in which 
Garibaldi proposes to attack Austria that Russia desires to see her 
destruction consummated. The dependence upon her of the perplexed 


Government of Austria, and a large preponderance in its councils, 


dismemberment ; and if this dependence is to be shared by France, 
and Louis Napoleon is to exercise with the Emperor of Russia a joint 
influence, it will only be with the view to those ulterior projects 
which these monarchs entertain with reference to that Ottoman 
of Austria we should have warned her Eimperor from committing 
himself to the tender mercies of two such friends, They may hoki 
out for the moment the prospect of release from the difficulties ly 
which she is encompassed, but it will only be to draw her more firmly 
within their grasp, for the purpose of ultimately turning her internal 
troubles to their own advantage, and making capital out of the state 
of dependence in which, by her short-sighted policy, she has placed 
We much fear that she may be encouraged by the support 
which she thus hopes temporarily to obtain, to modify those conces 
sions which have been more than half promised to Hungary, and to 
hesitate in developing those schemes of reform from which at one 
period we augured favourably of the liberal disposition of hei 
Governnient. She will alienate from her an ally which, if not so 
powerful, would, at any rate, have been truer to her than Russi. 
For with Prussia she had many interests in common ; with Russia she 
Poland, 


ostensible to gain by allying herself with Austria at this juncture. 


has none. Except tranquillity in Russia has nothing 


Her objects are therefore under the surface, and lie in the vantage 


ground which she will obtain by placing that empire under obliga 


| tions to her which involve the very conditions of her existence. 


England, lately clisposed to look kindly upon her efforts for reform, 
and anxious, if possible, legitimately to retain her in an independent 
position as a first-class Power, will look coldly upon her now that she 
has formed so close a connection with the empire most formidable to 
owr Eastern interests. For the future, Austria becomes a tool in the 
hands of Russia and of France, for the development of their combined 
Eastern policy. Not again, as during the Crimean War, will Russia 
have to fear a neutrality which proved fatal to the successful issne of 


When she 


crosses the Pruth—and the day is evidently not far distant when tha 


her aggressive movement on the Principalities. next 
operation will be again undertaken,—it will be under very different 
circumstances from those which proved so cruelly fatal to the Emperor 
Nicholas’s policy. With France for an ally instead of an enemy, 
with Austria bound hand and foot to follow the dictates of two hard 
taskmasters, with the Ottoman Empire demoralized by an mceessant 
course of intrigue and agitation, the task of dividing the territory of 
the Sultan 


England rendered one of the utmost difficulty and embarrassment, 


will be considerably facilitated, and the position of 
It is impossible, under these circumstances, that we can regard with 
a favourable eye the latest phase of Austrian diplomacy. Better 
would it have been for her to have sold V enice than to cling to it at 
the cost of a friendship which may prove her ruin. ~ For with the 


dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire must inevitably follow that 


at of the Austrian. 
iz : . . . . ° . 
FGM consideration of the circumstances which called the Austrian 
an | ad 
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Empire into’ existence will illustrate the*truth of this statement. 
When the Turks had poured their conquering hordes across the 
Danube, possessed themsdives of Hungary, and threatened to devas- 
tate all Europe, it became evident to the Western Powers that a 
strong barrier must be erected between the Mussulman invaders and 
the Christian nations. Hungary clung as a defence tothe Power 
from which she now seeks to be released ; and Austria, composed of a 
variety of heterogeneous nationalities, sprung imte existence. So 
long as the pressure exercised by the propinquity of a valiant and | 
aggressive nation remained in full force, it bound by a common 
interest the nationalities of which the Empire of expediency was~ 
composed. No sooner, however, was it removed, and the decadence 
of the Turkish Empire,manifested, than the discordant elements of 
which Austria consisted began to show themselves : a gradual fer- 
mentation ensued which has ever since been increasing, until at last 
the combined effects of mis-government, and mutual dislike arising 
from diversity of race, language, religion, and traditions, has 
placed that unhappy country at the mercy of any plunderer who has 
sufficient force to back his nefarious designs. The problem thus pre- 
sented to Europe is this: Is the existence of a first-class Power, com- 
posed of the materials of which Austria is composed, possible in Europe, 
when no external political necessity exists to hold it together ? and 
the problem which necessarily follows is, What is the policy which 
England should pursue in the event of such an existence becoming 
only possible, upon conditions which place that Power, with her vast 
material resources, in the hands of England’s enemies. We have 
shown every disposition to maintain constituted governments, and to 
observe the treaties under which they exist hitherto; but if we are 
to find a coalition taking place, of a character which not only 
threatens our nearest interests, but imperils the cause of liberty 
throughout Europe, we have only one alternative left us, and that is 
to throw ourselves into the opposite scale—espouse entirely the cause 
of the peoples as against their Governments, and make head against 
a combination which, if carried out, will extinguish every hope for 
the nationalities. We are prepared to hear that Louis Napoleon 
views with as great a distrust as ourselves this alliance between 
Austria and Russia. Time alone can prove whether he is no party 
to it. It is doubtless most important that he should not seem to 
desert the cause of the nations at a moment so critical to their in- 
terests ; but his love of liberty is to be gauged exactly by the 
amount of advantage which may be gained for himself out of the 
agitation caused in the struggle for the principle. When it has gone 
far enough, and the small cards have taken all the tricks which were 
possible, he will bring out his trumps in the shape of formidable 
coalitions. Then the Treaty of Villafranca will have to be observed 
in its integrity; and with all his love of Italian liberty, he must 
keep faith with Austria. Already he has protested against the action 
of Piedmont in the Papal States. The independence which the 
Italians have recently shewn—the hardihood of Garibaldi, and the 
rapidity of his success, may have hurried on this combination more 
rapidly than was intended. The Venetian and Rhine Provinces 
transaction has been abandoned for a new complication,—it is impos- 
sible even for the French Emperor to control events. He must play 
his cards as they are dealt to him ; but we confess that the last deal 
has not been of a nature to inspire us with confidence ; and we trust 
that our statesmen may attach the importance it deserves to the new 
European Alliance, and not put too much credit in the professions of 
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a sovereign who has repeatedly misled them. 








THE BLACK NEMESIS IN AMERICA. 
| OW is it that there are so many and such fearful steamboat 
accidents in the rivers and lakes of America? Is it that the 
boats are frail !—that the captains and crews are reckless or careless? 
—or that speed, irrespective of safety, is the one consideration with 
owners, captains, and passengers! These questions have often been 
put, but have never, to our knowledge, received satisfactory replies. 
It will be conceded as a preliminary to the investigation we propose 
to make, that the loss of life in steam navigation in AYmerica is abso- 
lutely greater, and accompanied with incidents more awful, than in 
any other part of the world. Disasters of this kind sometimes occur 
in Europe ; but for one life lost in this hemisphere by explosion or 
collision, fifty at least are lost in the great streams and lakes of the 
West. The fact is not to be disputed ; but the causes remain a 
mystery. | 
Ocean navigation is comparatively safe; and why? For three 
principal reasons. Firstly, it is known to be dangerous ; secondly, | 
every person employed in an ocean ship is fully aware of the absolute 
necessity of obedience to the commands of the captain and of his 
subordinates ; thirdly, the persons so employed are looked upon, 
each by each, and by all their superior officers, of whatever grade, as 
responsible, reasonable, undegraded human beings. The consequences 
are, that every care and precaution are taken ; that a good look-out 
is kept night and day ; that discipline is maintained with the utmost 
strictness ; and that every sailor and stoker feels a personal, a pro- 
fessional, and a human interest in the safety of the voyage. 


Ses sss 


i 


In the dnternal steam navigttion of fhe UniitediStatesithese causes 
do not operate. ‘The frail build of the hhuge structurestthat ply on 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Alabama, the Hudson, and the Lakes, 
may be left out of consideration, because frailty of structure and 
hugeness of size, if not carried to such an extreme as to t ‘ 
the physical laws, are not in themselves sources of peril, but merely 
oceasions for, and incentives to, the exercise of ter and more constant 
caution. As in all. preventible disasters, thecauses of calamity in 
these cases are moral rather than physical; endit is for moral reasons 
that travelling, whether by the rail or bythe steamboat, is attended 
with such frightful hazards in every part of the United States 
Physiologists assert that the dry climate of the Western World stimy- 
lates unduly the Anglo-Saxon and European brain; and that men 
who, in our moist atmosphere, would be cool, prudent, and rational, 
become in that of America, hot-headed, impulsive, and reckless, 
Leaving this question for future discussion, and fully aware of its vast 
importance, we confine ourselves at present to the three points which 
we have mooted, and proceed to treat them seriatun. 

Firstly. The safety of marine navigation is presumed in America, 
Ships, in consequence, are built of lighter materials than they other- 
wise would be, and less care is taken than would be insisted upon 
if danger were always present to the thoughts of the captain and 
crew, as it is on the broad ocean. 

Secondly. In America, hand-work—except that necessary for the 
tillage of the soil—is considered less honourable than head-work,. 
If anything approaching to the relation of master and servant is 
involved, the American mind revolts at the degradation. There 
may be “master” and “slave” in the South, but in the North, the 
word “master” is not recognised. There is no master carpenter, 
master tailor, or master builder ; but instead of “master,” the word 
“boss” is employed, signifying the leading mind, or governor of the 
establishment, whatever it may happen to be. A barber’s assistant 
speaks of his employer as his “boss,” and would no more think 
of calling him master than he would of cutting a customer’s throat. 

Such service as that of the British sailor in the mercantile or the royal 
navy is left, in the internal navigation of the United States, almost 
entirely to what is considered the degraded and inferior class of the 
negroes, These pariahs of the Western World are the stokers and 
sailors of the rivers and the lakes,—cheerful drudges, without intel- 
ligence, who perform work that men of the white race are glad enough 
to perform in Europe, but which they will not do in America while 
there are forests to clear, farms to cultivate, and stores, banks, or 
mills to be established in the bountiful Far West. The white sailor, 
or mate, in America, in consequence of the prevalence of this feeling, 
does not yield the same obedience to his eaptain that would be yielded 
by his compeers in Europe. He is a man, a voter, a citizen of the 
Great Republic, the political and social equal of the captain, and will 
not be dictated to. He asserts his dignity by disobedience to orders ; 
and if there be a ball on board a steamer crowded with ladies—as in 
the melancholy case of the Lady Elgin, when Mr. Ingram perished,— 
he will, if it so please him, take his part in the festivities, and leave 
the vessel to take care of itself. 

Thirdly. The employment of negroes in all the hard work of ships, 
in the Southern as well as in the Northern States, coupled with the 
enslavement of the race in the South, and their degradation in the 
North, by the refusal of whites to ride in omnibuses, sit in 
theatres, or go to church with them, creates a state of things in many 
parts of America which amounts to this : that the captain of a steam- 
boat and his ticket-collector are the only white persons in authority, 
and that the whole work of the ship, above decks and below, is lett 
to the negroes ;—men who, because they are looked upon as inferior 
beings, become so with greater rapidity than their white tyrants 
imagine. In the best of times and circumstances a negro requires 
direction ; but when he is held to be a brute, and treated like one, it 
is not surprising that he should accept his destiny, lead a merely 
physical life, and throw all care and responsibility upon his white 
oppressors. : 

In one sentence, negro slavery in the South, and negro oppression 
the North, combine to form that “ Blaek Nemesis” of America from 
which we have taken the title of our article. Treat a man as 4 
man, and he will do his duty like one. Treat him as a brute, either 
by positive slavery, or by social ban and anathema, and put him into 
situations of trust, and the natural consequences will result. The 
brute nature, and not the human nature, will display itself. It may 


| be servile war in one part of the country, while in another it may b¢ 
_ ignorant and brutal, and therefore dangerous service. If you degrade 
| a man to the rank of a baboon, and then make him a stoker and @! 


engineer, what can you expect! That which you receive: calamity: 
disaster, and death. 








MORE LIGHT ON THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


IGHT continues to break in upon the question of Italy. ’ 
our last publication two cireumstances have occurred, which 
combine in different ways to define the position and the task ©! 
Garibaldi on the one side, and Victor Emmanuel on the other. Phe 
Emperor of the French has reinforced his garrison in Rome, and will 
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maintain the Pope in possession of the Eternal City, a certain dis. | 
trict around it, the port of Civita Vecchia, and perhaps Viturbo. 
British Government, in the person of its Foreign Secretary, has notified 
to Sardinia the inexpediency of making any attack upon Venetia, lest 
a general European war should be the result; and Lord John 


The | 


Russell has intimated, at the same time, that Great Britain has | 


interests to defend in the Adriatic ;—a very suspicious announcement, 


which, if Parliament were now sitting, the Government would have | 


to explain, and for which it will most certainly be called to account 
hereafter. 

We believe, however, that Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, who 
seem to have partially, if not completely made up their late differ- 
ences, will give to both of these facts the significancy they deserve, 


and allow the Emperor of the French to uphold, in his own way— | 


and in the way to which his honour and dignity are pledged,—the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope in Rome. 
virtually incorporated with the Italian kingdom, and if King Victor 
Emmanuel be King of all Italy, with the sole exception of the city of 
Rome and its appurtenances, and the province of Venetia, he and the 
Italians generally will have made a very good business out of the late 
and present wars of the Peninsula. 
French in Rome or the Austrians in Venetia—even though every 
Italian heart may feel that it would be very desirable to get rid of 
both, and that France has no more 


than Austria has to oppress the Venetians. But the world is a world 


of facts as well as of ideas; and if the men who are now at the head of 


Italian affairs in the North and in the South will agree to recognise 


All the Papal States are | 


It will not be wise to attack the | 


valid right to uphold the Pope | 


the inexorable logic of events, and consolidate the actual gains of the 


Italian cause, without putting them in jeopardy by inopportune 


struggles for more, it is likely that their discretion-—the better part of 


valour in all doubtful cases—will be duly rewarded hereafter, 

The Pope, if left in Rome with merely spiritual power, and the 
personal revenues of a Prince of the Church, would not be a very 
heavy burthen upon Italy, and could not, so shorn of honour, very 
or eatly interfere with the sonniiinnbinel ithertion of the people be yond 
his own boundaries. He would speedily have no other subjects 
but priests, and Rome would be entirely ecclesiastical. The question 
of Venetia would every day become of easier solution. As we have 
said before, Austria will not be driven out without a mighty struggle, 
and perhaps a European war; but with patience and tact, her posi- 
tion, already painful and almost untenable, will be rendered so 
desperate that she will be glad to sell, for a fair price, the discon- 
tented and troublesome province, whic h, under present circumstances, 
she can neither safely keep nor safely let Thus the task for 
Victor Emmanuel—for Cavour—and for Garibaldi, resolves 
into this : to consolidate what they have got. Neither France nor 
Austria will interfere with them in that respect ; and when they 
have done this,;—and when all Italy, except the city of Rome and 
Venetia, is peaceably subject to the constitutional rule of the king 
“ its choic e—the diffic culty as regards Venetia will diminish day 
by day, and a free and united Italy—one and indivisible—will 
become pe ssible without further bloodshed. 

Lord John Russell, in his letter to Sir James Hudson, gives good 
advice in a bad spirit; but the advice is not inconsistent with 
the idea that the best way to get Austria out of Italy is to buy 
her out. That is and has been our own opinion ever since the 
Crimean war, when the subject was first mooted; and we believe 
it is one which will recommend itself more strongly to the Italians 
themselves, as well as to all the neighbouring nations, the longer 
it is reflected upon. But at the present moment to attack the 
Quadrilateral, or the French in Rome, would imperil not alone the 
recently emancipated duchies, provinces, and kingdoms of Italy, 
but Sardinia itself. 


or 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND LAY INTOLERANCE. 

HE gathering at Glasgow has met with much more attention than 
ap probation. It is generally felt that the Congress aspires to 
‘reise the functions both : of the Press and the Parliame nt, for both 

of which it is ill adapted. It discusses subjects which have already been 
amply treated of, or which are not yet ripe for discussion. It wants 
to forestall « thers, and acquire a foremost place in public estimation. 
Social Science is merely a knowledge of the natural laws which regu 
late society methodically arranged, beginning with the principle of 
population, obviously the foundation of the whole—its origin, its 
continuance, and its growth. With this the Congress confounds the art 
of the st: itesman, and discusses, without any peculiar advantage or 
exclus sive knowledge, what he has done in past time, what he is now 
doing, and what it thinks he ought to do. It conflaes its discussions, 
also, to what our own statesmen have done, or are doing, or cought to 
,» Which is much better discussed in Pasliame nt and the Press. Though 
Suc veh cliscussion may be very useful, and may enlighten both the 
pu tblic and state smen, it is no more Social Science than the construe 
tion of te] lescopes is the science of astronomy, or making salt is the 
science of che mistry. The Congress is recognised by the public as 
uerely a collection of would-be politicians aspiring to obtain 

influence and honour by an unusual combination. 





itself 








The world can but entertain great respect for the vigorous old 

man who, at eighty-two, fights over again all the battles of his life, 
and reminds it of the many pe ei he has won. We are not 
amongst those who object to this generation imiteting the career 
of the noble lord, and promoting correetpotttieal knowledge by 
continual discussion ; but it is singular to find Lerd Brougham 
using the strengh he still possesses to denounce the abandant talk by 
which he obtained all his celebrity. It begets the suspicion that 
if he had still a legitimate influence in Parliament, he would not 
harangue at Glasgow. If he were Lord Chancellor, he would have 
other duties to perform than to preside over congresses of doubtful 
utility. If he had triumphed over Lord Melbourne, as over Lord 
Grey, and retained his seat in the Cabinet, making his way to the 
high place in his sovereign’s confidence so long held by Lord 
Thurlow and Lord Eldon, or to the position still filled by a man 
almost as old as himself, he would not have been anxious to secure 
the applause of political dandies, or the workers at Glasgow and 
Paisley. 

If even Lord Brougham’s philanthropy may be suspected of spring- 
ing from rather low motives, we may suppose that if Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth had been completely successful in his projects for in- 
doctrinating the people, and had carried the Council and the Parlia- 
ment at his heels,—that if Mr. Chadwick still held the office of 
manipulating the Poor Law, with liberty to devise, and recommend, 
and print, at the public expense, numerous projects for modelling 
the multitude after his pattern,—if Sir Emerson Tennant had not 
effectually shut himself out of Parliament by his provident care to 
seat himself in a permanent office,-—if the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., 
could have been sure of finding an audience in the House of 
Commons to applaud his sorry attacks on “ servant-galism,’ and 
on the poor who do not mend their own clothes and make their 
own shoes, as well as cultivate the ground and bring coal out of 


the bowels of the earth,—if Dr. Guthrie could have induced the 
Government to give him money for his Ragged School,—none of 


them probably would have been very prominent members of Congress. 
Their President denounces Parliament for excessive talk, and they 

have elected a parliament of their own, without the restraints of a 

Speaker and Standing Orders, in which disappointed men may 


indulge their passion for speaking. The Congress seems to wus 
to have an unworthy origin, and it has treated many grave sub- 
jects in a trite, hasty, and superficial manner. Its juvenile 
aspirants for political distinction have neither the advantage of 
previous preparation possessed by members of Parliament nor by 


writers for the press, nor of the deep study which ends in sworks 
of profound wisdom. They are obviously more eager to obtain 
applause than deserve it. They congregate to praise each other, 


and remind us of the family of Addington, as described in the 
“ Anti-Jacobin” by Canning, assembling in Parliament to cheer its 
chief. However much their own voices may flatter them they 


have not won the admiration of the world. 
To their harmless v: unity is added gross intolerance. The members 
are lay inquisitors, and appeal to the Legislature to constrain all men 


to walk in the paths they find pleasant. They would make us all 
like themselves. Nature delights in diversity and multifarious- 
ness, and makes one man different from every other; they would 


thwart her intentions, and reduce us all to their standard. They are 
abstainers, or teetotalers, and they insist that there is no virtue but 
in doing as they do, They have not even the spirit of originality, 
for they model themselves on some fanatics for sobriety in the great 
republic, and would establish the Maine Liquor Law as the universal 
rule. 

All men are to be educated as they have been. What would become 
of society were it composed entirely of men like themselves — 
of Broughams, Shuttleworths, Pakingtons, Alisons, and Kinnairds— 


can be easily imagined. It would peris sh. The very diversities ot 
disposition and pursuit, of taste and inclination— which they would 
limit and reduce to their own idiosyncrasies,—constitute the very 
glory, greatne SS, and unity of socie by. From them spring the mult! 
tude of our arts, and the mutual depe yndence of individuals, Exce 
in dress or luxury in any or all‘classes, intemperance of all kinds, 
disregard of the laws of health, are all to be deplored ; but exp 
rience teaches that they cannot be remedied, though they ar 
dwindling away by coercive laws. The members of Congress seem to 
share the common lot in possessing diversities of taste, and whi 
some of them would coerce the people into sobriety, they almost 


require the police to keep the peace 
of smoking tobacco and the defenders and lovers of cigars 


in Congress between lmpugners 


They take no notice of the education which enables men to perform 
their duties to one another under the dispensation of i 
labour common to all. There must be farmers, manufact ire 
chants, smiths, weavers, shoemakers, miners, &., &c., each expert in 
his own calling ; and the edueation which gives this expertness 1 the 
education truly valuable to society. gut boys learn these duties 
what they see,—they learn from their 
so learning, the acquired skill of mankind, 
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cessive period, is kept in life, and handed 
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fathers or their masters, and 
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to generation. As an illustration of this mode of acquiring know- | on the New York and Erie shares, so largely held in this country, 


ledge, we may mention that Mr. Osler, the glass manufacturer, told a 

‘Committee of the House of Commons that he had been unable, by 
many years’ exertion, to discover how to make dolls’ eyes, but he 
learned it at once from seeing it done ; then he established a large 
manufactory of them, and reduced the price, to the cheapening of 
these useful toys to all the females of the empire. This kind of 
education, then, by the eye—by example—is the. true kind by which 
society is continued and improved. But this important part of 
Social life cannot be controuled, nor education in it imparted by 
paid officials ; and so it offers no temptation to the politicians assem- 
bled at Glasgow to discuss it. 

We should write an article as long as Lord Brougham’s speech did 
we enumerate a tithe of the subjects—such as General averages, 
Appellate Courts, Bankruptcy Laws, Local Courts, Smoking Tobacco, 
—which this omnivorous body disposed of in a few sittings. 
What is most objectionable in its proceedings is the countenance 
which it lent to the demands of individual members for additional 
interference with the common business of life, when, if there be one 
thing more emphatically taught by Social Science than another, it is 
that this kind of interference is extremely pernicious. Though the 
Congress have brought discredit on it by assuming its name, and 
treating under it of almost all imaginable things, we must earnestly 
assert that it has a definite object, and the name a definite meaning. 
Nay, the science is and must be studied by public writers and states- 
men, before they can form correct ideas of the general principles of 
legislation, or have the least chance of correctly anticipating the 
probable consequences of any particular law. The discredit thrown 
on the subject by coxcombs and pedants ought not to lure the public 
aside from a steady contemplation of the only means by which the 
natural constitution of society can be understood, and the welfare of 
all promoted by voluntary exertions. 








AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


HEN Sydney Smith wrote his famous letter to the Pennsylva- 
nians, American securities of all kinds were in exceedingly bad 
repute. Repudiation was a word in common use,—though it must 
be said in justice to our Transatlantic cousins, that only one state— 


Mississippi—ever repudiated her debts, and that Mississippi has gone | 


down in the world ever since, and has lost all credit at home as well 
as abroad. Even so lately as 1857, American securities were at a 
low ebb, and American railway shares, in which Englishmen are so 
largely interested, could only find purchasers at a ruinous discount. 
But within the last two years, a change for the better has taken place. 
Even the Illinois Central, in which one of the most eminent of living 
Englishmen had perilled a large portion of his well-deserved fortune, 
has gone up ; and the impression has gained strength that American 
railroads, under an improved management, offer one of the best pos- 
sible sources of investment. 

The country is rapidly increasing in wealth and population. The 
people may be almost said to live upon the rail, so much do they 
travel ; and unlike our old country, the railway is in many cases the 
first road ever made, and does the same duty as our old highways. 
In addition to these advantages, land may be had for next to nothing ; 
there is no compensation to be paid to wealthy landowners for cut- 


ting through their estates, or destroying the “amenity” of their | 


country houses ;—there are no law or parliamentary expenses worth 
speaking of; and no magnificent stations or depéts, like those 
with which England is studded, to engulf the capital of the share- 
holders, The only serious drawbacks are inefficiency of management, 
and control over the conductors and check-takers, and the running 
of lines through thinly-peopled districts. 3ut care has greatly 
remedied the first of these difficulties in the way of good dividends, 
and time is fast remedying the other. American railroad investments 
have, for these and other reasons, become lately as much in favour as 
they were formerly out of it; and when for the first time in six 
years the shares of a great new American line have been offered to the 
acceptance of the Bretish public, they have rapidly heen taken up, 
principally by small investors from all parts of the country, and 
independently almost of the Stock Exchange. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railway, connecting the im- 
portant cities of New York and St. Louis, is a necessary link in the 
completion of a mighty chain, and was certain to be made at one 
time or another. Already, such is the growth of the American 
Republic westward from the Atlantic seaboard, complaints are daily 
made from the new States, which are yearly rising into vigour 
and wealth in and beyond the Prairies, of the uncentral position 
of Washington. The remonstrants fix upon St. Louis, nearly 
fifteen hundred miles up the Mississippi from New Orleans, as the 
more fitting site for the federal metropolis. But Nature has so 
richly endowed St. Louis, that it has no need to become the federal 
city, to obtain advantages which agricultural and mineral wealth 
will shower into its lap, quite irrespective of political considerations. 
The effect of the building of the road connecting this important and 








which have advanced from 10 to 38. We only know one other railway 
line more important than this, the Atlantic and Pacific, which we 
hope to see made, not in the territory of the United States, but in 
that of Great Britain, having its one terminus at Halifax, and its 
other on the shores of the Pacific, opposite Vancouver. When that 
line is made, as it must be ere long, it will form a new era jn 
the history of North America. 








THE REVENUE. 


T is too early yet to form correct opinions of the effects of the 
alterations made in our system of taxation by Mr. Gladstone, 
which mostly came into operation in the beginning of March. We 
learn only from the revenue returns for the year ended the 30th ult., 
that the total net produce of the taxes was £70,809,977, against 
£65,990,297,—an increase in 1860, to that time, of £4,819,630, 
But very nearly the whole of this increase, £4,623,710, is due to the 
Income and Property Tax, which Mr. Gladstone raised to 10d. in 
the pound. The other taxes seem not to have increased in pro- 
ductiveness. 

The Customs Duties, which, at the commencement of the year, 
yielded a greater sum than the Chancellor of the Exchequer anti- 
cipated, now show, in consequence of the reductions he made in them 
and the duties he abolished, a decline in the year of £1,412,37] ; 
but whether this be wholly the result of the changes then made in the 
duties, or of some falling-off in consumption, we are not certain. We 
see by the trade tables, that in eight months the consumption of 
wine has increased from 4,811,017 gallons in 1859, to 5,465,935 
gallons in 1860, or about 13 per cent., which does not come up to 
what was expected from the reduction of the duty, and is very 
little above the increase of consumption in the year before. The con- 
sumption of coffee, cocoa, timber, tobacco, foreign spirits, &c., also, 
has increased ; but the consumption of sugar and tea has declined 
considerably,—sugar from 6,314,916ewts. in 1859, to 5,942,191 ews. 
in the pragent year; and tea, from 53,834,173 lbs. to 51,816,830 lbs. 
Tn the last quarter, the decline in the Customs revenue, as compared 
to the corresponding period of 1859, was £688,866 ; in the half-year, 
£1,064,507 ; and in the entire year, £1,412,371. On the whole, 
though it is yet too early to form a decided opinion, the Customs 
Duties have, we think, fallen below the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
calculations. 

In the year the Excise has yielded £1,385,000 more than last 
year; in the last six months, however, as compared to the corres- 
ponding period of 1859, it yielded £291,000 less, and in the last 
quarter £460,000 less. The bulk of the increase accrued in .the 
March quarter, and was the consequence of the Chancellor calling 
up the Malt credits—not of increased consumption of excisable 
articles. In fact, in the six months for which we have the Excise 
Returns, the malt retained for consumption was only 28,114,454 
bushels against 29,194,589 bushels in the six months of 1859, and 
the Paper only 98,039,172 Ibs. against 98,421,578 lbs., while the 
Spirits retained for consumption was only 27,000 gallons more than 
in the first six months of 1859. These are unquestionable proofs 
that the yield of the Excise Duties is declining, and that the rate of 
increase in the national prosperity has been this year retarded. Our 
foreign trade has increased, but our agriculture has been less successful. 

The Stamps yield £279,277 this year more than last ; but the 
bulk of this increase arises in the last quarter, and isthe result of the 
new Stamp Duties on dock warrants, contract notes, &ec., established 
for the first time in the late Session, by Mr. Gladstone. The Assessed 
Taxes, the Post Office, and the Crown Lands, show each a slight 
increase ; but the returns generally indicate a check to the rapidity 
of the national progress. Not that the industry and energy of the 
people—the true and only sources of national growth—have abated 
one jot ; but the comparatively small return for their labour on the 
land this year has in degree diminished their expected income, 
lessened their expenditure and enjoyment, and checked the growth 
of the revenue. 

Seventy-one millions, almost, is an immense burden, in addition to 
all local charges, to lay on the people in time of professed peace, but 
the manner in which they run along with it, faster and faster, the 
national resources increasing year by year, and the Government being 
able, if necessary, to raise easily half as much more, convinces us that 
our popular system, in spite of its vast expenditure, presses less on 


| the people than the shabby skinning despotisms of the continent. 


Far from being like some of them, on the verge of bankruptcy, of 
actually bankrupt, our Government is rich in the wealth of Its 
subjects. In good time it knocked off the cumbrous fetters which 
short-sighted ‘ignorance had placed on their industry, and it 1S 
rewarded by increased power. If, as we think, these returns indicate 
a retarded progress, let it be remembered that this is the temp wary 
consequence of an extremely unfavourable season ; but let it also 


convince statesmen that it is easily possible for them to fall sud- 


growing city with New York and all the Eastern sea-board, is shown | 


denly into all the difficulties of a deficient revenue. —s 
whether direct or indirect, is so replete with unavoidable ev! 
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physical and moral, that Government, of which the supreme duty is 
to protect property, is inexcusable, whatever may be the national 
prosperity, for inflicting it in the smallest degree unnecessarily on its 
subjects. Its evils are instant and certain, and it may at any time 
hurry the Government into difficulties, and society into confusion 
and anarchy. 








THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XIII. 


MR. WAGSTAFFE EXPLAINS HIMSELF ABOUT “ NUTSHELLS,” 

May I not, as a freeborn Briton, sit by the roadside, or at my own 
open window, and crack nuts? And having cracked the nuts, may I not, 
without breach of law, or propriety, or reasonable ground of offence to any- 
one, throw away the shells? These questions are not so trivial as they may 
appear, and I proceed to explain why. 

In my youthful days, when I had less money and more ambition than I 
have now ; when my lamented and respected sire was lord of Wilbye Grange, 
and made me an annual allowance, which ought to have been sufficient, 
but which I did not contrive to make so; I set up a Monthly Review, 
for the dissemination of my political and literary opinions. In that 
happily defunct periodical I sowed the wild oats of my youthful fancy ; and 
first recommended myself to the good graces of the constituency of the 
borough that afterwards chose me as its representative to Parliament. 
Costly as I found it to add M.P. to my name, I found the Review a much 
heavier weight upon my resources. I have kept hounds and horses, and 
once I was fool enough to keep a yacht, but all these follies were inexpensive 
and trifling compared to the burden of that great literary organ, which I 
ground for some time with the pertinacity of a grimy Savoyard annoying 
Mr. Babbage ;—and which, when not grinding, I was forced to carry on my 
own back, without help from anyone. My other extravagances only affected 
my purse; but this affected both my purse and my brain,—and drew so 
largely upon both, that I was compelled, after a couple of years, to quench 
the light, and hush the musie, and cease to be a public instructor, except in 
my place in Parliament. 

But as an Editor, I believe I was conscientious ;—and this brings me to 
NutsHELLS. In the exercise of my function I strove to be fair, honest, 
and impartial. I never praised a ruthless and perjured despot, or held him 
up to the world’s applause as a model sovereign. I never called a political 
measure good if I thought it bad, or, for party reasons, praised Mr. Rigby 
when I thought Mr. Rigby was wrong. I never affirmed a dull book to be 
interesting, a stupid one to be full of genius, or an incorrect one to be trust- 
worthy. I never represented a wretched daub to be a fine picture, or a 
thing not good enough for a figure-head to be a statue worthy of Piaxiteles. 
I never allowed my theatrical critics to vaunt the musty tragedies or fusty 
farces of their acquaintances, amphytryons or creditors, at the expense of truth, 
justice, or the patience of my readers ; or suffered them to laud a mouther and 
a ranter as a tragedian; or to dignify a mountebank with the title of a 
comedian. Let it not be supposed that I did not earnestly endeavour to 
discover merit. On the contrary, if I found it, young, modest, and friendless, 
{ did my utmost to draw it out and put it in the way of making reputation 
and fortune. And when I praised an author or an artist, an orator or a 
financier, my praise was worth having, because it was genuine, and was 
neither venal, tame, or unwarranted by the facts. But the result of my 
justice and impartiality was, that I made enemies of great numbers of people 
whom I did not know, and whom I had never either seen or heard of ; and 
that more than once a “ genius,’—(not such in my estimation)—suddenly 
started up before me, to call me to account for throwing NUTSHELLS in his 
eyes, or in those of his son. Of course everyone remembers the story of 
the Merchant and the Genius in the “ Arabian Nights ?”— 

“When the merchant (says the immortal story-teller) was satisfying his hunger 
with biscuits and dates from his little store, he amused himself with throwing 
about the stones of the fruit with considerable velocity. When he had finished 
his frugal repast, he washed his hands, his face, and his feet, and repeated a prayer, 
like a good Mussulman. : 

“He had hardly made an end, and was still on his knees, when he saw a 
Genius, white with age, and of an enormous stature, advancing towards him with 
a scimitar in his hand. As soon as he was close to the merchant, the Genius 
said, in a terrible voice, ‘Get up! that I may kill thee with this scimitar, as 
tou hast killed my son.’ 

Mes The merchant, alarmed by the horrible figure of this monster, as well as by 
tie words he heard, replied, in trembling accents, ‘Of what crime, alas 
good lord, have been guilty towards you, to deserve the loss of life ?’ 

Le l have sworn to slay thee, as thou hast slain my son.’ 

“*Good God!’ answered the merchant, ‘ How can I have slain him? I 
wer know him, nor have I ever seen him.’ 

P _j : Didst thou not,’ replied the monster, ‘take some dates from thy wallet, and 
row away the stones ?’ 

‘ , it is true,’ replied the merchant; ‘I don’t deny it.’ 

‘ = Well, then,’ said the Genius, ‘thou hast slain my son. Whilst thou wast 
_ Owing about thy date-stones, my son passed by. Once of them struck him in 
“he eye, and caused his death.’ ” 

The application of the story is palpable. Though I seldom wrote reviews 

luyself, | 
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ut entrusted the task to competent critics, every rhymester, novelist, 
““styist, book manufacturer, and bone-grubber of literature, put to my 
individual account every disparaging word that appeared in my Review. 
And worse than that,—even the meanest and stupidest citizen of the 
“reat and populous republic of Scribbledom considered my neglect to 
be a greater injury and insult than the most savage criticism, and 
pretended to hate me far more for my silence than for my hostility. En- 

















grossed, very often, with far weightier matters, I was sometimes unconscious 
whether these literary lights had been trimmed or snuffed out, praised, con- 
demned, or ignored ; and sometimes did not even know their names. But it 
appeared that I could not quietly eat my dates or crack my nuts without 
hitting some plaguy and invisible “ genius” in the eye. Thinking of no evil, 
and proceeding to prune the rose-trees in my garden walks, or to eradicate 


the wild convolvuluses from my lawn, there would suddenly appear before me, 


** Black as night, fierce as ten furies, 
Terrible as hell” 


—a monster worse than him of the Arabian story. He would show himself, 
either personally or by letter, or perhaps in the columns of a rival Review, 
insisting upon taking my literary scalp, as the penalty for the unconscious 
murder done by my innocent nutshells. Brandishing his tomahawk, one 
fiend would endeavour to seize me in the death-grip, making loud lamen- 
tations for his child!—the poem on which he had set his heart. Another 
demon, in the form of a woman, aged forty-five, with stockings, not of red, 
but of blue, and holding in her hand the three volumes of her last novel of 
“Love, Piety, and Money”—{horrific vision, of which the nose was long 
and red at the tip, the hair and the front teeth false, the fingers yellow and 
thin, the eyes preternaturally bright, and the voice shrill and discordant},— 
would yehemently shriek for revenge, weeping like Rachel for her three 
volumes,—and refusing to be comforted, because they had been re- 
ceived either with disfavour by my unlucky Journal, or, worse still, with 
a dead silence. How I pacified these perturbed spirits it boots not now 
to tell. At first I was sorely troubled by them, and thought that no 
man in this world could be so unfortunate as an impartial Editor. But 
I grew wiser as I became more experienced in the mysteries of the cratt, 
and soon learned to bear their visits and their abuse with the greatest 
equanimity. My nuts were my nuts, and so were the kernels. If the 
had injured invisible passers-by, it was not my fault for being 
palpable, but theirs for being invisible. Conscience, the great judge to 
whom I put the case, not only absolved me from blame, but patted me on 
the head for being a good boy. 

Since that time I have built a superstructure of prudent philosophy on the 
foundation of these nutshells. Many a time and oft I have consoled myself 
under real or imaginary slight from a friend, or insult from a foe, by the 
quiet reflection that I might have “thrown a nutshell in his eye.” If 
the Duke of Bogtrottershire gave me the cut direct, though he had for- 
merly been in the habit of talking to me in Pall Mall and at the Club, and 
once asked me to an evening party, at which there were about five times as 
many people as his rooms could hold, I accounted for the fact by nutshells. 
If Mrs. Smiler invited me no more to her literary and musical soirées, I put 
the catastrophe to the debit of —nutshells—and maintained my soul in peace. 
When I published my great political treatise—now dead, buried, and for- 
gotien,—and a reviewer in the Weekly Snarler attacked me and not my 
book, I came to the conclusion that nutshells or date-stones were at 
the bottom of the mystery. I thereby escaped much mental misery and 
damage to my self-love. In short, I became satisfied that nutshells are the 
body and soul of a philosophy that will enable a man to get through the 
world with fewer hard than he would 
Why attribute adverse criticism to one’s own demerits or 
Why, if your aunt scratch you out of her will, place the 
Why, when your 
rich and powerful friend knows you no more, should you do yourself the 
Nutshells 


account for all ; and if they do not heal your misfortunes, they may act as a 


shells 


rubs to his self-esteem otherwise 
experience. 
stupidity ? 
unpleasant fact to any real crime or deficiency in yourself ? 
injustice of believing that you deserved his disfavour ? will 
salve to your wounded vanity. 

Though I long ago ceased to be an editor, I continue to crack my nuts 
with the same equanimity as ever. Those who complain of the shells that I 
cast on each side of me are the fools and unfortunates, and not I. Let the 
stupid geniuses either keep out of my way, or disclose themselves visibly and 
palpably before me. If I see them, sure am I that no date-stones or nutshells 
of mine shall hit them, either in front or behind, in the eye, or elsewhere ; 
but if I don’t see them, and could not see them, either with a telescope or a 
microscope, or through my ordinary spectacles, were I to try ever so desperately 
to do so, what right have they to complain? But whether they complain or 
not. it is all the same to John Wagstaffe. 

And you, oh, friendly reader of these lines, successful or unsuccessful, great 
or small, wise or stupid, think upon NUTSHELLS, and be consoled under the 
rubs and buffetings that you may h; ve to endure from Envy, Spite, Malice, 
and Uncharitableness. What made Shylock hate Antonio? NutTsHeEtts! 
What caused the Athenians to banish Aristides? NUTSHELLS. Every time 
that he was called “ the just,” a nutshell flew into the jaundiced eye ol 
The straightness of a 
man’s spine may be a nutshell in the eye of a hunchback, and deserved 


some invisible snob, who detested him evermore. 


Prosperity a sharp and hard-hitting nutshell in the eye of equally deserves 
Adversity. 
ever a man passes him with that noble member intact, and handsome as 
the 


Every man in the 


Smeldungus has lost his nose—I will not say how ; and when- 
Nature made it, Smeldungus feels a nutshell in his eye, and hates 
good fellow who never heard of him or of his infirmity. 
world is more or less of a nut-cracker; but great men crack more nuts 
than small ones, throw about a greater quantity ot shells, and con seq; Ue ntly 
make There is no help for it. all 
events, this consolation ; it not only cracks its nuts, but eats them, and 


more enemies. Greatness has, at 


ha 


cares nothing for the consequences. 
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(amatae ROY HAYMARKET.—MISS AMY SEDGWICK 
and DOES HE LOVE ? every ev: . Also, first time, a New Comedy, enti 
ROMANCE AND REALITY; written by Mr. J an formerly of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent, Giastan end Gienaie, end Se ich be will make his first since his return 
from America.—MONDAY, and during the Week, to commence at ? o’Clock, with DOES HE 
LOVE ME? Mr. Buckstone, Miss Amy k, &c.; after which, ROMANCE AND 
& cog wtf C5 isting with the new Ballet of THE SUN AND THE WIND.—Box office open 
aily from ‘ 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Ma 
Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Grest Suscrss of the New Drama by Doon Boucicault, Eoq., THE 
COLLEEN BAWN.—Miss AGNES ROBERTSON and Mr. ION BOUCICAULT every 
evening.—On_ Monday and during the week, THE RIFLE BRIGADE: Messrs. W. Smi 
D. Fisher, Selby, Miss Me . Kelly, and Mrs. Billington. THE COLLEEN BAWN. 
Messrs. D. icault, D. Fisher, Billington, C. J. Smith, Romer, Warde, Miss Agnes 
Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley. To conclude with MUSIC 
HATH 8 : Mr. D. Fisher, Romer, Warde; Miss K. Kelly. Commence at Seven. 


—————=>====_” 


ORREGGIO’S ECCE HOMO, the long-sought Replica of the National 
Gallery Picture, which the most eminent judges pronounce the finest painting in this 
country, is ON VIEW, from Ten till Nine (Admission, 6d.), at GARDNER'S GALLERY, 
119, Oxford-street. 
HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.—The Triumphant Meeting of Havelock, 
Outram, and Colin Oa 1, surrounded by their Brave Companions in Arms, ON VIEW 

at. HAYWARD and LEGGATT’S, 79, Connuitt.—Admission Free, by Private Address Card. 




















UBSCRIPTIONS for “THE LONDON REVIEW” received by 
Messrs, W. H. SMITH & SON, at 186, Strand, and at all their Railway Book-stalls. 











Pisce & LUBLN’'S SWEET SCENTS.—Frangipanni, Kiss-me-quick, 

White Rose, and others from every flower that breathes a fragrance, in bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, or three in a case, 7s. Sold by every fashionable druggist and perfumer in all parts of the 
world.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bonp-street, London. 
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Wuew we last adverted to the military tactics adopted by Garibaldi in his | 
attack on the Royalist army, we stated that in order to command the plain of | 
Capua, and separate it from the fastnesses of the Abruzzi, and the plains beyond 
the Apennines, he had taken up a strong position at Cajazzo, between the upper 
and lower basins of the Volturno. On the morning of the 23rd ult. the sentries | 
of the revolutionary troops at this place gave notice of the approach from | 
Capua of a body of 5,000 Swiss and Bavarians, and 3,000 Neapolitans. Their | 
attack in such force was irresistible. |For a whole hour, however, the Gari- | 
baldini withstood a terrible cannonade.- It was not until their ammunition 
was exhausted that the colonel ordered a charge with the bayonet. The | 
native troops yeilded, but the mercenaries did not. A frightful butchery | 
ensued, quarter being neither asked nor given. Houses were burned into | 
which wounded men had been carried ; volunteers in flight, swimming for 


Cajazzo was taken. This defeat is the first important check which Garibaldi 
has sustained since he entered the mainland. Four hundred of his followers 


safety across the Volturno, were killed by hand grenades thrown at them, and | 
| 


Italian provinces, in order that all may march from Naples guided by the 


have been placed hors de combat, The loss of prestige which has followed has, | 
' 


however, to some extent, been redeemed by a triumph over the Royalists at 


Limatola ; it has nevertheless produced a very marked change in the general , 
tone of feeling at Naples, and the arrival of the Piedmontese troops, which | 


are now drawn wp close upon the southern frontier of the Papal States, is 
anxiously expected at Naples. 

On Friday, the 28th ultimo, the Sardinian fleet having, by a bold manceuvre, 
destroyed all the batteries of the port of Ancona, Lamoriciére, seeing 
that it was of no avail to continue his desperate resistance to over- 





whelming numbers, offered terms of capitulation. The French general, 

wishing to express his admiration of the gallantry of the Piedmontese admiral, 

surrendered to him, and was received on board the fleet with military honours 
' ’ 

not usually accorded to a prisoner of war. In his portfolio, which has fallen 


into the hands of the enemy, it is said that letters have been found of the | 


most compromising character, with the most positive proofs of his having | 


entered into intrigues with the legitimists, and even the red republicans, 
against the Government of the Emperor Napoleon. 
The policy to be pursued by the English Government is so far indicated 


by a despatch published in the Cologne Gazette, dated the 31st of August | 


last, from Lord John Russell to Sir James Hudson, the British Ambassador 
at Turin. In this document the English minister points out the consequences 
which may follow to Sardinia if the king should attack Venetia. The 
Great Powers, he says, are at present bent upon the maintenance of 
peace, and Great Britain has interests in the Adriatic over which she keeps 
careful watch. 

This despatch has, doubtless, not been without influence upon the policy of 
the Government of Turin, as set forth in a speech made to the Sardinian 


Parliament by Count Cavour, at their first meeting on Tuesday last. Hence- | 


forth, he said, Italy is free, with the exception of Venetia, for the recovery of 


| which, however, Piedmont cannot make war upon Austria against the almcg! 


unwimous wish of the European Powers. These reasons, he added, also 
impose upon Sardinia the duty of respecting Rome ; and he concluded with 
a request that the Parliament will decide upon the point for which it had 
been convoked, viz., whether the existing Government enjoys its confidence, 
an expression of opinion at this crisis being all “the more necessary, as a voice 
which is dear to the people has manifested its distrust of the present 


| ministry to the crown and the country.” After this address had been 
mith, delivered a project of law was presented to the Assembly with a view to 


confer authority on the king to accept the annexation of those provinces of 
central and southern Italy in which the inhabitants, by universal suffrage, 
shall freely manifest a wish to form an integral part of the constitutional 
monarchy of Sardinia. A committee was appointed, who, on Wednesday, 
expressed full confidence in the policy of Count Cavour, but desired that 
all conflict with Garibaldi should cease. 

The Military Gazette of Turin announces the fact that the king is to pro- 
ceed forthwith to Naples ; while Garibaldi, in an order of the day, published 
at Caserta, informs his troops that the Piedmontese army will shortly cross 
the Neapolitan frontier. Victor Emmanuel is now between Bologna and 
Ancona, on his way, it is understood, to Naples. This decisive step on the 
part of Victor Emmanuel has been hastened not only by the repulse sustained 
by Garibaldi at Cajazzo, but by the general discontent expressed with the 
men into whose hands the conduct of public affairs at Naples has fallen, 
On the 24th a deputation of the municipality waited upon the Dictator, to 
express an opinion that certain recent measures are inconsistent with the 
principles of sound constitutional liberty hitherto respected throughout the 
Italian Revolution. To this protest Garibaldi replied that he will not intrust 
the government to any but men who enjoy public confidence, and never 
under any circumstances allow the army of Southern Italy to contend with 
that of Piedmont. In conformity with these resolutions he has published 
the list of a new ministry, consisting of men belonging to the moderate 
party, that is to say, of those who are favourable to speedy annexa- 
tion. 

In anticipation of these re-assuring facts, a deputation is on its way 
from Naples to Victor Emmanuel, with the purpose of urging him to 
proclaim annexation without delay. An address, numerously signed, has 
been at the same time transmitted to him, in which he is implored to hasten 
his journey to Naples, there to consecrate Italian Unity, and restore peace 


| and tranquillity to the kingdom. The memorialists say that they wish to see 


the veterans who fought at Palestro and San Martino fraternizing with the 
brave youths who, landing at Marsala, few in number, but aided by the popu- 
lation, have delivered the most faithful—and not the least fair — of the 


wisdom of a King of Italy, and aided by the boldness and genius of Gari- 
baldi, to overthrow the remaining enemies of Italy, and complete the work of 


national redemption. 
The reconciliation of Garibaldi and the Court of Turin is jealously watched 


_by the Mazzinist party at Naples, who have circulated a proclamation 


protesting against the absorption of the Italian provinces into Piedmont, 
and claiming for all of them the right to co-operate with perfect equality in 
drawing up a political and civil code for Italy. It is said that they have 
been getting up addresses among the soldiers, with the view of urging Gari- 
baldi to proceed to Venice, it being the opinion of Mazzini that the Italian 
army must fight the Austrians before they can obtain possession of Rome, 
which, nevertheless, he considers essential to the unity of Italy. The extreme 
party, however, repudiate all interference with the course of events. In the 
mean time, they say they have resolved to sink their republicanism for tke 
cause of Italian Unity. When this great object has been accomplished, they 
will continue to advocate democratic measures, as tending towards a goal 
which may not be reached in this generation. Mazzini says that he has gone 
to Naples to enjoy the bright skies, to recruit his health, and with no purpose 
of meddling in polities. 

The news of Garibaldi’s defeat before Capua had no sooner reached Palermo 
than the Royalist garrison in the citadel opened a fire of grape and round- 
shot upon the citizens. Great excitement prevailed at the date of the 
latest intelligence, although, on the representation of the foreign consuls, the 
bombardment had ceased. 

While the Royalist party in Naples has been cheered by the temporary 
successes of the ex-King against Garibaldi, the Spanish Government have 
addressed a circular note to the various Powers, recalling the treaties by 
which the rights of the Neapolitan Bourbons are guaranteed, and support- 
ing the protest issued by the King, before retiring to Gaeta, against 
the invasion of Naples. 

The views of the French are of more importance than those of the 
Spanish Government. The Moniteur of the 30th ult. announces that a divi- 
sion of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, and a battery of artillery, are 
embark at Marseilles, in order to reinforce the corps of occupation at Rome, 
and that General Guyon has been authorized to extend his action as far 45 
the military conditions to which it is naturally subordinate may permit 
him. The Emperor, adds the official journal, will continue to fulfil, 
conformably to the mission which he has assumed, the duties which his 
sympathies for the Holy Father impose upon” him. What this mussio0, 
these duties, and these sympathies are, it would be hard to say, seeing that 
Napoleon III. has it in his power to forbid the Piedmontese from invading 
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the territory of the Pope. The despatch of troops from. Toulon has already 
commenced. 

The great debate on the Constitution, in the Reichsrath, was brought to a 
close on the afternoon of the 27th ult. On a vote being come to, fifty-six 
members voted out of fifty-eight, thirty-four for the programme of the 


majority in favour of federation and local institutions, and sixteen for that of 


the minority of the committee, and in favour of centralization. The Arch- 
duke President dismissed the Council, after having warmly thanked its 
members for their self-devotion and activity. Artillery, ammunition, and 
supplies of all kinds continue to be sent into Venetia, while several regiments 
of the line are under marching orders to proceed to the same destination. It 
is said that the Government has now in its hands evidence that there has 
been a constant correspondence kept up between the new Neapolitan 
Government, the Venetians, and the Magyars. Throughout the Austrian 
empire a levy of 100,000 men.has been resolved upon, a volunteer movement 
being at the same time encouraged by the Government. In consequence of 
the continued excitement in Hungary, the Government have resorted to the 
extreme step of shutting up the university of Pesth for an indefinite time. 
A report is mm circulation that agents of Garibaldi have been discovered 
taking soundings by night in the lagunes. Certain it is that the lamps have 
been extinguished inthe lighthouse of the Austrian coast, in terms of a new 
regulation, fortunately not put in force until the Liverpool steamer had 
arrived at Trieste. 


From Central America we learn that General Walker, with 70 of his men, 
had been captured by troops belonging to Honduras, who, in the boats of the 
Icarus, a British war-steamer, proceeded up the Rio Negro in pursuit of him 
and his party. The filibusteros were in a very destitute condition. Many of 
them, who were sick, were allowed to return to the United States, on the 
condition of never again returning to Central America. Walker and Colonel 
Kudles are, however, condemned to be shot ; and late advices state that the 
sentence has been executed. 





The proceedings of the Social Science Association at Glasgow during the 
past week have received much attention, indicating, as they do, the course 
of legislation advocated in a large class of important questions by certain 
promoters of educational and social reform. The proceedings on the second 
day of meeting were opened with an address from the Lord Advocate, on 
jurisprudence. 


On the same day, Sir J. K. Shuttleworth read a paper on the “ Correla- 
tion of Moral and Physical Forces,”—that is to say, on the compromise which 
must be come to in legislation between the art of money-making and the 
laws of morality. The upper classes of the community might, he held, gain 
fora time by a crushing system of overwork, in which men were treated as 
mere brute instruments, but they would ultimately lose by the degradation 
of the population so treated. Sir J. K. Shuttleworth would have drunken- 
ness suppressed by religious education, a rigorous police, and a stringent 
enforcement of the Licensed Victuallers’ Act ; education being his great 
remedy for the worst of our social evils. Mr. Kinnaird, on the 27th, read a 
paper on “ Punishment and Reformatories.” He adopted, to some extent, the 
views of Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, but he advocated a different kind of educa- 
tion from that approved of by this gentleman and the Committee of the Privy 
Council, which he thinks is much too bookish and recondite for the working 
classes, and calculated to unfit them for service and the performance of their 
home duties. He thinks that education should supply the poor with the 
means of spending their leisure in useful and varied occupations. ‘ Why,” 
he asks, “should not every boy know enough of tailoring, of shoemaking, 
and of carpentry to enable him, when a man and the father of a family, to 
make his children’s shoes, though he may be a painter by trade ; to make the 
easy-chair for his wife, and even to mend his own coat?” Mr. Kinnaird, to 
some extent, marred the force of his remarks upon many true and important 
principles, by proposals to place crowded tenements under penal statutes, to 
introduce the Forbes Mackenzie Act into England, and to enforce the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath by legislative enactments. Mr. James M‘Clelland 
contributed a valuable paper upon Education in the United States, from 
which country he has lately returned from a tour, during which he made 
the subject of Education his especial study. 


The Moniteur of the 30th ultimo publishes a document of the highest 
importance, viz., the first part of the new French tariff applicable to English 
products, embracing metals, machinery, tools and instruments. The ex- 
tent to which the duties are reduced on all the goods enumerated in the 
schedule accompanying the imperial decree, will surprise those unacquainted 
with the extent to which manufactured articles in iron, steel, and brass were 
burdened with prohibitory duties by previous regulations, and thereby placed 
beyond the reach of French consumers. 

The Prince of Wales, on Friday the 14th, arrived at Niagara, where he saw 
the Falls, as they have never been seen before, illumined by the glare of 200 
Bengal ‘ights, on which the waters shone as if turned to molten silver. On 
the following day M. Blondin executed his most terrific feat, that of crossing 
the rapids on a tight-rope with a man on his back, a spectacle which it was 
hecessary that the Prince should witness, as the Americans now declare that 
Unless you see ‘ Blondin walk you don’t see Niagara.” His Royal Highness 
has now entered the United States. He left Hamilton on the 20th, and 
arrived at Detroit on the same evening. 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE price of wheat has risen generally from 5s. to 6s..a quarter, within the 
last ten days, in consequence of the return of unfavourable weather, and is now 
higher than at any time since 1856. White wheat now sells.for.55s. to 70s. per 
quarter, and red wheat for 50s. to 65s. The differenceof?5s. for wheats in Mark- 
lane, which in some markets amounts to 18s., indicates varying qualities in the 
crop. It is very unequal. Some wheat has been secured in good condition, 
and has grown well out, while some is extremely poor. In consequence chiefly 
of the rise in the price of food, speculation in the Funds and trade generally has 
been again dull. 

From a reported deficiency of the éoffee crop to supply the wants of the world, 
and a reported comparatively short stock of sugar in our possession, we might 
expect an active condition of the markets ; but, under ordinary circumstances, 
the price of food influences, not to say governs, all other markets. While it is 


_ low, and likely to continue low, there is a comparative abundance of means to 


buy other commodities not so strictly necessary as food, and then there is life and 
activity in other markets. The Registrar-General’s weekly returns inform us as 
to the metropolis, at least ; and what is trne in respect of it is true of nearly 
every part of the empire,—that population continually increases. We have no 
similar assurance that the production of food, and all other useful commodities, 
also continually increase in an equal ratio. We believe that it has not so in- 
creased, because we know that production, as the rule, is only stimulated by high 
prices. We may, therefore, if population has really gone ahead of production, 
anticipate a season of advanced prices, particularly of food. As all other 
markets depend, in the main, on the food market, and as we know, from much 
experience, that this cannot be interfered with by the state withont causing in- 
expressible mischief, it ought not to interfere with the production of any 
other commodity whatever; for the price of it, and the remuneration of the pro- 
ducers, must ultimately depend on the price of food. 

We learn by the Brazilian mail, in accordance with the statement that the 
supply of coffee is below the demand, that the price of coffee in the Brazils has 
risen, in consequence of the increased demand from Europe and the United States. 
The vast increase in the quantity of this article now grown in the island of 
Ceylon is one of the marvels of modern industry. From producing none, English 
capital and English energy, aided by native labour, has made it the chief source 
of our supply. Our increased consumption is more than met by what is grown 
in Ceylon, and the coffee produced in the other parts of the tropics goes to supply 
the countries of the continent which have not, like the French and the Dutch, 
coffee-growing colonies, and yet are great consumers of coffee. 

The silver which lately arrived from Mexico has been sold at a reduction of §d. 
per ounce. The present price is-*1l{d. per ounce. This expresses the relative 
value of silver to gold; thus, the present price, with the fall, indicates that gold is 
not declining in value, as has for some time been much dreaded by all the owners 
of fixed incomes. Now people begin to see that a general rise of price, from the 
gold discoveries, which it was supposed at one time would affect the fortunes of 
all, is not likely to take place. In fact, when the immense quantity of paper 
currency now in use is considered, or how small a proportion of the whole cur- 
rency of the world consists of gold—though it is used as the standard,—the 
increase in the quantity of gold, though great in relation to the stock in the world, 
is, relatively to the general amount of currency, so small that it is not likely to 
have much effect on prices. 

It is stated that the idea of a bill of exchange, promissory note, draft, or 
other promise to pay, being regarded as cancelling a debt, is here considered 
preposterous. This is extraordinary, since it is an idea with which the public is 
continually familiarized by the promise to pay of the Bank of England being in 
law an actual payment or legal tender. This is not, indeed, a promise of 
the individual to pay, but the promise of a company having, as the guarantee, 
that the promise will be fulfilled by all the power of the state. Still it is only a 
promise to pay, which is made in law to be an actual payment. 

The public has been rather astonished in the week to see the signatures of 
two English functionaries with those of two French functionaries to a decree 
in the Moniteur, regulating the customs duties on iron imported into France. 
The strange circumstance is, however, the proper consequence of the treaty of 
commerce with France, and may perhaps be the first instance of a decree 
common to both countries affecting the interest of both, issned as if the people 
were under one government, as they obviously carry on their mutual trade 
under one common natural law. 

The principal feature of the change is the substitution of a duty of £2. 16s. 10d. 
on all rolled iron, for the complicated, greater, and diseriminatory duties on dif- 
ferent kinds of rolled iron, which before existed. It has been received with 
approbation by our manufacturers. It will tend, though it has not had any 
immediate effect on our iron market, to increase our manufacture, while it will 
Itisa 
part of the changes which are to flow from the commercia] treaty, and cannot 


facilitate the production of useful machines and instruments in France. 
fail to confer benefit on both nations. The duty is to be further reduced 15 per 
cent. in 1864. 

Another failure of no great importance is announced in the leather trade. 

Money, in consequence of slackened enterprise, continues abundant. ‘The rate 
of discount is unaltered; but there is no pressure. The Funds, too, stand at 
about the same figure as last week, but are a little improved. Political events 
have been considered to be favourable, and a slight improvement in the public 

Railway Shares continue firm, and preserve generally their 
It is satisfactory to see chat this vast property maintains its 
The same is the case with 


Funds has followed. 
upward tendency. 
value, and to believe that it is destined to improve. 
the Railways of the United States, and a fair amount of business has been done 
in them of late in our market. The public are beginning to think that there are 
no securities which promise larger dividends hereafter, or offer more_ temptations 
to capitalists, than the railroads of the United States. 
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TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
Tuurspay EvENING. 


Tnosk who were so loud and industrious a weck ago in announcing—and 
fomenting—quarrels in Italy between Garibaldi and the King, are compelled to 
hark back, and once more to take the hopeful view of Italian affairs which has 
never been abandoned in Tue Lonxpon Review. 

Many seem to doubt the co-operation of the Sardinian army, and to hint at 
the reluctance of the Government of Turin to occupy prematurely the Neapo- 
litan territory. But I am confidently informed that there will be no more hesita- 
tion exhibited on this score, and that when the vote of the Parliament is taken at 
Turin, the Sardinian troops will enter the Neapolitan territory to maintain order, 
and that they will be personally commanded by Victor Emmanuel, who will join 
the forces of Garibaldi, now swelled to 80,000 men, and will await the vote in 
favour of Italian Unity, which will be no longer delayed. There is every fair 
prospect of a great and powerful Italian kingdom, without the interference of foreign 


Powers. 





peaceably and happily, if he will confine himself to his spiritual duties, and leave | 


the cares of government to the brave King, and the united and intelligent | speak of him as a mere plodding lawyer would be a Sasisteien le has thet 


Parliament of Italy. 

Whilst the Court and the great officers of state are absent, Lord Palmerston 
receives daily at his country seat the reports of the several departments, and 
learns that everything in the United Kingdom goes on smoothly and tranquilly. 
Ministers will assemble in London early in November, in preparation for the coming 
Session of Parliament. . 

There is another unexpected vacancy in the House of Commons. Mr. Dunn, 


the member for Dartmouth, has died suddenly, on his route to Australia by the | 


ted Sea. As he notoriously bought his way into Dartmouth, the place is con- 
sidered open to any enterprising dealer, who can. adopt safely the same road to 


success. Mr. Moffatt, who was twice elected for Dartmouth, is gone to Honiton, 


which he will not desert; and Mr. Lindsay sits for Sunderland. As the Derby | 
7 ae | saying, “Call no man fortunate till you know the manner of his end.” 


Covernment is not now installed at the Admiralty, it cannot use the bribe of | : as ae, " 
. ais *" | there be any faith in politics or politicians, that which our present Lord Chancellor | 


stationing any ships of war off the coast. I believe Mr..Shenley is in London. 
if so he may regain the seat of which he was deprived by a Committee of the 
iiouse of Commons. He would make a most respectable member. His wife has 
which ought to give her British husband an additional claim upon the sympathies 
of his countrymen. 

Covent Garden does wot fill for the English Opera season. I should be sur- 
prised if it did—with old operas, old singers, and everything of a mediocre 
quality, except the band, which is only inferior to Costa’s. The managers must 
bestir themselves if they hope to maintain their reputation. 

The rival house at the West-end promises great variety, both in Italian and 
English Operas. But, with the exception of two or three names of eminence, the 
companies are composed, for the most part, of very inferior and unknown artistes. 
Unless the band can be improved, Her Majesty’s Theatre, I fear, will sink lower 
than ever below its ancient aristocratic reputation. There is a new staircase in 
course of construction for the Queen, with increased accommodation of every 
kind; but the musical department must be improved, ere the management 
receive any large accession of royal patronage. However, Mr. Smith caters for 
the million, and they, perhaps, are the best paymasters, after all. A very question- 
The balcony, first 
constructed for the promenade concerts, is once more erected. Some room is 
gained by this; but a great portion of the pit, and of the grand tier and pit tier 
of private boxes, is destroyed—so that upon a balance of accommodation, there is 
nothing gained. It is only admitting a more numerous and inferior class. 

Singularly good fortune attends the Haymarket Theatro. Mr. Buckstone 
almost makes his season continuous; and excellent management always finds its 


able change is made in the audience part of the house. 


reward. 

Fitzball has a striking dramatic piece ready for Astley’s. We wish it success. 
lt is one of the very few theatres in London which pays a good price to 
dramatic authors. 

The company at Drury Lane Theatre, which is to open on the 15th of the 
present month, is strong. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, Mrs. and Miss Stirling, Mrs. Frank Matthews, Miss Eliza Arden, Miss M. 
Davis, Mr. Robert Roxby, Mr. Lambert (who has been for years absent in Aus- 
tralia), with other popular artists, are to appear. The ill effect of a “ contract,” 
for a long period, with Mr. Dion Boucicault, to produce a “ succession of plays,”’ 
compels Mr. B. Webster to carry another “ contract play,” for which he has not 
room at the Adelphi, to that, properly, which operates a> @erival house—Drury 
Lane. Mr. Webster thus assists Mr. Smith to swell his long list of modern actors 
at “Old Drury ;” but he is right, so long as “'The Colleen Bawn” continues to 
ciraw full houses to the New Adeiphi. 

The Princess’s Theatre is announced to open with a French actor of celebrity, 
who was the representive, in Paris, of the twin brothers in the well-known 
“Corsican Brothers.” Mr. Augustus Harris has provided one or two novelties of 
high mark. But Mr. Harris must stir himself, for there is promise of more than 
usual rivalry in the forthcoming theatrical campaign. 

Mr. Wigan makes no sign anent the St. James's beyond what we were able to 
announce a fortnight back. But his friends are confident in his judgment and 
ability, and we have no doubt he will make the St. James’s Theatre a fashionable 
and favourite resort. 

Mr. Robson keeps on his successful career at the Olympic with as little as 
possible of novelty, either in his company or in his productions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, whose entertainment was so fortunate as to obtain 
a lengthened London “run” are performing in the large Yorkshire towns with 
very greaf success. 





. MEN OF MARKE.—No. IV. 


LORD CAMPBELL. 

Tue King is dead. Long live the King! Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst retires, 
and is succeeded by Lord Chancellor Brougham. Cottenham, Truro, St. Leonards 
Cranworth, Chelmsford follow, and then comes a venerable figure, who affects a 
certain republican plainness and severity of attire and demeanour. Years ago he 
wished to be known as “Plain John.” His speech is the rugged Doric of the 
land of Burns. Solon could not have worn an air of more staid and sober gravity, 
His mind never puts off the ermine. Fox used to say that no human being wag 
ever so wise as Thurlow looked. Minerva would accept the present occupant of 
the mace and seals as her high-priest, and, if justice could look from under her 
fillet, she would nod approvingly at her reverend interpreter. If we called 


| Lyndhurst the Pericles and Brougham the Alcibiades of Lord Chancellors, the 


subject of our present sketch might be, for gravity, if not for wisdom, the 
Socrates of the group. In such brilliant and dashing company he is like a quaker 
dressed in homespun and hodden-gray among the Falklands of his age. By the 


| side of cotemporaries so eminent and so rarely gifted, his peculiar gifts are likely 


I always said that the Pope would not leave Rome. He can stay there | . al , 
‘ | to be underrated, and to receive scant appreciation. No flashes of genius, no 


brilliant versatility here dazzle our judgment or extort our wonder. Yet, to 


rare good sense, which, in perfection, is another kind of genius. Shrewdness 
and sagacity, a mind well-endowed and happily balanced, perseverance that can 
disregard occasional failure, a happy knowledge of men and things, strong 
convictions, with a due temperance and moderation in their advocacy and 
expression, are not gifts and graces so copiously vouchsafed that they need be 
In one respect our lawyer, third and last in order, will be by many 
esteemed above his great rivals. His political career has been distinguished for 
an undeviating consistency. While the Tories have reproached Lyndhurst 
for occasional tergiversation, and while the Liberals have not seldom mourned 
over the aberrations of Brougham, “ Plain John” has never swerved from the 
principles which he avowed at his entrance into public life. The ancients had a 
But if 


despised. 


was at the outset of his political career he will be to the end,—a happy and 
enviable example of public consistency, and of a political faith which posterity 


just offered her splendid house, near Pittsburgh, to the Prince of Wales,——a fact | will consider wisely chosen and manfully upheld. 





Perhaps the proudest and most exciting moment in the career of our legal sage 
was when he walked up the floor of the House of Commons after gaining the 
verdict which declared the innocence of his Prime Minister and political patron, 
and rescued the reputation of a woman of beauty and genius from the shafts of 
calumny. By his singular skill and tact in cross-examination, he had made the 
lowborn disreputable witnesses, who were to have sworn away a man’s honour 
and a woman's plighted faith, tell the story of their own baseness and untrust- 
worthiness. The skilful and eloquent advocate walked from the Court to St. 
Stephen’s to gain the cheer that greeted his triumph; and richly he deserved his 
ovation. He had not only laid bare a conspiracy—he had served his party. The 
dangerous weapon recoiled upon the heads of those who had used it. The 
calumny, invented and fostered to serve a political purpose, was followed by a 
reaction against its authors, aiders, and abettors. 

Another proud event in the career of the Whig Attorney-General was lis 
pamphlet setting forth the law upon church-rates. It was a courageous act. 
No client had paid a hundred guineas for his opinion and then published it; but 
deliberately, in order to set at rest mischievous and unfounded assertions, the 
Attorney-General published a statement of the law as it was afterwards substan- 
tially affirmed by the House of Lords upon the Braintree case. This pamphlet 
greatly encouraged Liberal Churchmen and Dissenters in their opposition to 
this vexatious impost, which, if the Church had been wise, would long ago have 
ceased to create heartburning and ill-will. 

“ Plain John” was a tower of strength to the Whigs of his day. He was the 
great Attorney-General of his generation. As a law officer of the Crown he 
was of the first force—judicious, safe, shrinking from no responsibility that 
rightfully belonged to him; unassuming, and not cursed with a too intense self: 
consciousness, like his latest successor in the office. He was, indeed, indispens- 
able to the Whigs. Unless an Attorney-General consents to a restriction upon 
his privileges on taking office, he can, according to etiquette, claim any law 
office that may fall vacant, from a puisne judgeship to the Chief Justiceship.of 
England, or the Great Seal. When the subject of our sketch hinted that he 
should like to exchange the turmoil of the Courts for the dignity of the Bench, 
he was told he could not be spared. When he shrugged his shoulders, and said 
“Mais, Monsieur!” he was asked, like a certain transpontine celebrity, 
whether “he would like a title?” This acknowledgment of his eminent services 
to his party was freely accorded, and his wife became a Baroness in her ow! 
right. Yet the fruit plucked from so high a bough threatens to turn to bitter 
ashes in the mouth, for the son has inherited the mother’s barony; and unless 
the old man’s signal consistency, his judicial services, and his legislative achieve- 
ments, are rewarded by a step in the Peerage, he will step from woolsack to @ 
rank and precedence inferior to that of his son. 

As a law reformer he has won laurels scarcely, if at all, inferior to any of his 
cotemporaries. No newspaper writer will forget the gratitude which his order 
owes to the legislator who first permitted them to plead bon4-fides in the discharge 
of their functions as public instructors; nor can we omit, even in this brief notice, 
to bear testimony to the exemplary candour, fairness, and moderation which, as 
a judge, he displayed on all occasions of prosecutions against the press. Our 
space will not permit us to detail his share in amending the law of evidence and 
practice of the Courts, but we must notice in a line the act known by his name, 
by which railway directors and ship-owners are made responsible to the widow 
and orphan for deaths caused by their negligence, or the carelessness or lAches of 
their servants. It is now cheaper for railway companies to employ 4 sober 
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pointsman, and to pay for a due relay of guards and engine-drivers, than to 
defray the doctox’s bill, or compensate the families of the victims to their 
parsimony and bad 

It used to be said of Dr. Buckland, that he demonstrated the habits of the 
megatherium with masterly, because natural, pantomimic action. When our 
Lord Chancellor rises to address their lordships, his gestures seem heavy to un- 
gainliness. He pitches his voice too low for that capacious chamber, forgetting 
that he is no longer charging juries in the Queen’s Bench or in assize courts, and 
that his voice, to be heard, should be lofty and sustained. Much of what he says 
is therefore lost, even by their lordships, which is to be lamented, since all that 
is heard is cogent and well reasoned. His “Lives of the Chicf Justices of 
England” has taken a high place in legal biography. His “ Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors,” it may be hoped, he will complete to the date of his death, by 
leaving behind him his autobiography. Our three lawyers are all self-made men. 
They owed nothing to rank, fortune, and influential connections; and the young 
Scotch advocate had to struggle against the disadvantage of his rugged northern 
speech and somewhat unpolished exterior. In the annals of self-raised men there 
are few histories more striking or more honourable than that which will chronicle 
the earnestness, energy, and industry of JouNn Lorp Campse.i, Lorp Hien 
CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 

We bracketed our three great legal dignitaries together, although want of 
space compelled us to give their portraitures separately—from week to week,— 
and not collectively, as we intended. A rivalry, half real and half affected, has 
long existed between them. If Lyndhurst makes a speech on foreign affairs 
which wins him the greater fame, Brougham congratulates himself on being able 
to dance a better quadrille, or on carrying off the honours at blind man’s buff. 
If Campbell shoots a buck, he would miss his chief satisfaction if he did not 
“make Brougham die of envy.” In law referms they maintain a constant 
triangular duel. Campbell delights to engage and vanquish Brougham; and 
when he himself tries his hand, and comes down with a bill, he always finds 
Lyndhurst “ waiting round the corner for him,” as the sparrow-hawk, in Sam 
Weller’s story, waited for the robin. In this encounter of legal acumen, the 
audience, like the Vicar of Wakefield, may not feel sure that there is a great 
deal of wit, but they can entertain no doubt whatever that there is a great deal 
of mirth and laughter among their lordships. e 

Lyndhurst is eighty-eight, Brougham eighty-two, and Campbell eighty-one. 
Ought we not to admire so brilliant and remarkable a conjuncture of great 
planets in our parliamentary horizon with a certain fear and haste, lest, ere we 
have sufficiently gazed, observed, and compared them, one or other of these 
luminaries be suddenly withdrawn and quenched in night? 








THE SHAKSPEARE IRELAND FORGERIES. 


I.—WHAT THE FORGERIES WERE. 


Tue fabrication, towards the close of the last century, of a mass of docu- 
ments purporting to be in the handwriting of Shakspeare, and other persons 
of his time, is an incident in our literary history which recent circumstances 
have invested with renewed interest. Most of the details concerning it have 
been carefully examined in an article published in the August number of 
Fraser's Magazine. But the subject is by no means exhausted. Some curious 
particulars remain yet to be filled in, and some errors, both of statement and 
conjecture, to be set right. We propose to supply these materials, for the 
completion of the story of the Ireland Forgeries, in a short series of papers, 
touching chiefly on certain portions of the narrative which have not hitherto 
been sufficiently explored. The new matter will partly consist of memora- 
bilia derived from a personal knowledge of William Henry Ireland, and of 
Montague Talbot, who detected the forger at his extraordinary labours in his 
chambers at New Inn. The characters of both, drawn from direct observa- 
tion, and the origin and progress of the forgeries, as related by them at 
different times, long after they ceased to hold intercourse with each other, 
suggest points well worth dwelling upon in the reconsideration of the case. 
It is also our intention to introduce in these papers fac-similes of the most 
remarkable of the signatures, seal, water-mark, &c., traced or forged by 
Ireland, so that the reader shall have before him accurate illustrations of the 
skill with which the fraud was perpetrated, so far at least as the imitation 
of the Elizabethan handwriting went. These fac-similes are taken from a 
volume, which we shall more particularly describe in a future paper, presented 
by William Henry Ireland to Moncrieff, the dramatist, and now in the pos- 
session of the Editor of this paper. 

[t will be necessary, for the sake of clearness, to tell the story of the For- 
geries in the first instance ; but we will dismiss it in outline, its most mate- 
rial features being already well known. In sifting it, with a view to the 
marshalling of the facts, as matter of evidence, great difficulties arise from the 
want of dates. In none of the statements that were published at the period, 
either by the Irelands, or their supporters or opponents, can we obtain any 
clue to the exact time when the forgeries originated, or when they first came 
into the hands of Samuel Ireland, or the order and dates of their pretended 
discovery, all of which items are essential to the elucidation of more than 
one important question raised in the course of the inquiry. We must, there- 
fore, be content with such dates as we have, and such lights as they supply. 

It is strange enough that there were two Irelands, who were cotempo- 
raneous in London towards the end of the eighteenth century, who followed 
the same pursuits, and who were often mistaken for each other. Both 
traificked in prints and pictures, both made large collections of Hogarth’s 
Works, and both issued i -pewreed bearing the same identical title of “ Illus- 
trations of Hogarth.” But there were marked differences between the two 
Irelands, One was John, and the other was Samuel. John Ireland was 
vorn im a farmhouse in Shropshire, which had the honour of giving birth to 
the poet Wycherley. He was brought up by Wycherley’s widow, and being 

elt unprovided for at her death, his friends put him to the watchmaking 
business, in which he had so little success that he turned dealer in prints 
and pictures, an avocation for which he had a natural inclination, and some 
talent. This led to his employment upon the works of Hogarth. He is said 








to have been a man of strict integrity of character, and of pleasant and 
inoffensive manners. 

Samuel Ireland had a higher ambition than his modest namesake, and his 
tastes took a more discursive range. He began life in Spitalfields, but soon 
made his way to the West-end, where he found an ample field for his talents 
in the compilation of Illustrated Tour Books, for whichethere was a great 
rage at that time, to which he added the more profitaéWle calling of a specu- 
lator in rare books, prints, and drawings. He could draw, engrave, and 
write, with a certain amount of practical cleverness in each department, but 
excelling in none. He was an enthusiast in whatever he did, and if he did 
not always do his work well, he never failed from lack of energy. In 1790, 
he published a “Picturesque Tour in Holland, Brabant, and a part of 
France ;” in 1792, “ Picturesque Views on the Thames ;” in 1793, “ Pic- 
turesque Views on the Medway ;” in 1794, “Graphic Illustrations of Hogarth ;” 
and in 1795, “ Picturesque Views of the Severn and Warwickshire Avon.” 
He was also the author of a “ History of the Inns of Court,” a posthumous 
publication. This list of his works testifies to his industry, and, which is 
more to our purpose, indicates the direction it took. We learn from a pub- 
lication given to the world upwards of thirty years after his death by his son, 
that the great passion of his life was an unbounded devotion to Shakspeare. 
Four evenings out of the seven, Shakspeare was read and discussed in Ireland's 
house after dinner, his son William Henry and his two daughters taking dif- 
ferent parts, and reading them aloud, to the infinite delight of their father. 
Ireland lived in Norfolk-street, off the Strand, where he had an excellent 
library, and a collection of prints, drawings, and pictures, especially of the 
works of Hogarth, which is spoken of in terms of critical admiration. 

Surrounded by such associations, and inspired by the constant perusal of 
the works of Shakspeare, under such suggestive circumstances, we may easily 
understand, without throwing any doubt on the sincerity of his professions, 
how young Ireland became impressed with something of his father’s zeal. 
The situation was dangerous to a youth about town, whose lively imagination 
was evidently in advance of his moral culture ; and when his father declared, 
as he did over and over again in various forms, that he would give his whole 
collection of rarities—books, pictures, and all,—for a single vestige of his divine 
Shakspeare’s handwriting, the temptation expanded irresistibly before the 
eyes of the son, whose destiny—to use his own peculiar language—these 
“reiterated eulogies” and “incessant remarks” irrevocably sealed. The 
crude, irresolute thought which these evenings with Shakspeare at home 
first dropped darkly into the mind of William Henry, was confirmed into 
shape by sw*ftirney to Stratford, to collect materials for a book upon 
the Avon. The boy was the companion of the tourist on that occasion, and 
participated in the frantic orgies with which the elder Ireland appears to have 
closed each day’s gathering of “ legendary tales” and “ traditionary accounts.’ 
From morning till night nothing was talked of but Shakspeare. “ In short,’ 
says William Henry, “the name of Shakspeare ushered in the dawn, and a 
bumper, quaffed to his immortal memory at night, sealed up our weary eye- 
lids in repose.” 

It was early in the year 1795 (we confine ourselves at present to the 
public production of the Forgeries, reserving for a separate paper the singular 
drama of their fabrication) that Samuel Ireland announced to the wondering 
world of literature—which boasted of the most famous Shakspearian com- 
mentators that had at that time appeared upon the scene, including Malone, 
Steevens, Farmer, Perey, Ritson, Douce—the discovery of numerous MSS., 
large and small, in the handwriting of Shakspeare and certain of his cotem- 
poraries. Of these MSS. it was stated that they brought to light not only 
new facts in the life of the poet, but new works from his pen, which had 
never been heard of before. The effect this announcement produced on the 
literary circles was much the same as if a bombshell had suddenly exploded 
amongst them. Mr. Samuel Ireland acted with the utmost candour. He 
exhibited his precious relics freely to the public, at his house in Norfolk- 
He made no attempt to set a factitious value upon them, or to support 
their authenticity by an ingenious story. In fact he had no story to tell. 
There they were, to speak for themselves. Their authenticity rested upon 
the internal evidence. His own raptures about them knew no bounds ; but 
he declined to enter into particulars, answering all questions by a general 
assertion that he was bound to secresy. This was honest enough, although he 
could hardly have taken any course more likely to excite suspicion. 

Opinions were divided, upon the inspection of the papers, Some names 
of note were on the side of authenticity ; but the greater number of the 
critics, and, if we may judge from the tone of the controversy in the periodi- 
cals, the bulk of the public, were on the other side. In the midst of the 
uproar, Samuel Ireland issued proposals for the publication of his treasures. 
At first, the only account given of the way in which the MSS. had come 
into his hands was, that they had “fallen to him ;” but he afterwards 
became more explicit, and stated that he had receivéd them from his son, 
who had obtained them from a gentleman, the possessor of a large valuable 
library, who imposed upon him a solemn condition of secresy. The shift- 
ing off of the responsibility from one to another, until it disappeared in an 
anonymous quarter, will recall the manner in which Moses is obliged to 
borrow money through a friend in the city, who is obliged to goto some- 
body else for it, the discount increasing at each remove. Public curiosity, 
however, was stimulated rather than abated by the unpediments that were 
thrown in the way of the desired explanation ; and when the promised pub- 
lication came out in 1796, with vreat pomp and splendour, in a noble folio 
volume, issued by subscription at four guineas, the interest it excited was 
universal and intense. The following the full title of the work: 

“ Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instruments under the Hand and Seal of 
William Shakspeare, including the Tragedy of ‘ King Lear, and a su I] 
Fragment of ‘ Hamlet,’ from the original MSs.”* 

The reader of the present day, who has never had access to any of ¢! 
original publications connected with this memorable fraud, can form ho 
adequate conception of the extent of the fabrications, or, considering from 
whose hand they came, the ingenuity, invention, and boldness they displayed. 
A catalogue of the papers exhibited by Mr. Samuel Ireland is no ordinary 
curiosity in itself. The tragedy of “ Vortigern,” which came at a later date 
upon the tapis, the “Confession of Faith,” the “ Letter to Anna Hathereway, 


street. 


1s 


* A copy of Part IL. afterwards brought as much as £44, 5s, Lowndes says that there aze 
only 138 copies extant, 
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enclosing a loek of Shakspeare’s hair, a letter from the Earl of Southampton, 
and, perhaps, one or two more items, comprise the whole of the forgeries that 
are now known, and known chieffy by their titles alone, to the reading public. 
But the genius of the fabricator was far more ensive, and traversed 
a much r area, as will be seen by the following list of the papers, in 
which we have not included either of the plays forged in Shakspeare’s name. 
Only some of these were published in the grand folio volume ; and we are not 
aware that, except in fac-similes, any of the remainder have escaped into print. 


Shakspeare’s Autograph. 

Queen Elizabeth's Letter to him. 

Four Miscellaneous Papers. . . 

A Letter to Anna Hathereway (whom Shakspeare afterwards married), enclosing 
a lock of his hair. 

A Copy of Verses to the same. 

A Copy of Shakspeare’s Letter to the Earl of Southampton. 

The Earl's Answer to the same. 

Shakspeare’s Profession of his Faith. 

A Letter to Richard Cowley. 

A Pen-Drawing or Sketch of Shakspeare, by himself, with his Arms and Crest, 
with two Signatures of his Name. 

The Reverse, with his Initials, &c. 

A Deed of Gift to William Henry Ireland, with his Signature and Seal regularly 
attested. In which he gives to the said Ireland several plays,and ten pounds 
for a ring, in testimony of gratitude towards him, for having, at the risque 
of his own life, saved that of Shakspeare, when drowning in the river 
Thames. 

Tributary lines to the said Ireland, with the Arms of Ireland and those of Shaks- 
peare linked together by a chain, rudely sketched by himself. 

A Pen-Sketeh of Ireland's House in Black Friars. 

Another Pen-Sketch of the Arms of Shakspeare and Ireland, and two Signatures 
of Shakspeare. | 

Shakspeare himself, as it is imagined, in the character of Bassanio, a whole-length 
Tinted Drawing ; on which are his Arms, and, on each side, the Names of 
several of his Plays, and the Initials of his Name. 

The Reverse of the above, a Drawing, in the same manner as above, of Shylock. 

An Agreement with John Lowine, with Shakspeare’s and Lowine’s Names and 
Seals, duly attested. 

Another Agreement with Henry Condell, with Attestations as above. 

A Lease from Shakespeare to Michael Fraser, and Elizabeth his Wife, with Attes- 
tations as above. 

A Deed of Trust from 8 to John Hemynge, an eminent Player at that 
time, and afterwards the Manager at the Theatre, and who, with Condell, 
published Shakspeare’s works in the year 1623 ; with his Signature and Seal, 
attested by three witnesses. 

The Tragedy of King Lear, with the Title and First and Last Pages of the Play. 

A Fragment of the Tragedy of Hamlet. 


In comparison with this array of elaborate conceptions and minute labour, 
the Collier Folio and the Petition of the Players in the State Paper Office 
sink into insignificance. 
and execution of which it is impossible not to regret the misapplication. 
Indeed, the versatility displayed in these instruments and autographs is so 
remarkable, that the most surprising oversight, as it appears to us, committed 
by the critics who examined them, is, that they failed to detect the fraud in 
the number and variety of the documents laid before them. Had they 
opened the investigation from that point of view, they must have infallibly 
arrived at the conclusion that the sponsor of the papers had proved too much. 

To this catalogue must be added the tragedy of “ Vortigern,” produced at 








} 


Here is, at least, an amount of cleverness in design | 


| 


Drury Lane Theatre on the 2nd April, 1796, and hissed from the stage, | 


artly through the exertions of Malone, who warned the audience in a hand- 
vill that the whole of the pretended documents were forgeries ; and partly 
through the sullen resolution of Kemble, who played the chief part, to effect 
the destruction of the piece, by showing that he held the same opinion. Good, 


kind, genial Mrs. Jordan, who was a firm believer in the authenticity of the | 


play, just as she would have been a firm believer in the generous and 


trusting side of any question, did her best to save the piece, but in vain. The | 
performances ended in an uproar, which was scarcely appeased by the | 


reappearance of Mrs. Jordan, to speak a sprightly but dangerous epilogue, 
written for the occasion by Mr. Merry. She was listened to for her own sake ; 
but the moment she left the stage the riot was resumed, and the play, thus 
effectually annihilated, was never produced again. Mr. Sheridan was indig- 
nant at Kemble’s conduct, and told him, in the green-room, that his private 
opinion had nothing to do with his business as an actor, that he appeared 
there as a servant of the theatre, and that it was his duty to exert himself to 
ensure the success of plays, and not to damn them. 

Nor was “ Vortigern” the only play announced by the owner of these pro- 
ductions. Mr. Ireland informed the public that he possessed another and a 
better piece, in the handwriting of Shakspeare, which he promised shortly 
to produce. The fate of “ Vortigern,” however, seems to have diverted him 
from his intention. This play was an historical drama, called “Henry II.,” 
which was advertised for publication thirty-six years afterwards by William 
Henry Ireland, in his last reprint of “ Vortigern.” 

But more daring than any of these fabrications wasat statement put forward 
hy Samuel Treland, that he had in his possession a number of books which 


lowing is a sample :—* Itte fyttes thee toeunnederrestande thatte the verre- 


tuouse offe thye deparretedde William Shakspeare offe Stratford 
uponne Avon isse offenndedde bye anotherre counterfeytynge Willye fromme 
IneLanp bye Thames.” The application ofthis: pri of blowing out 
words. by superfluous. letters. to name of Ann. 


by ie See down 
the.<gecel ine of Malena, wish. dastebed She, Seep te examined 
thousands of old English deeds, seen e spelt Anna ; 
and that the addition of the final ¢ to the copulative and, invariably adopted 
in these MSS., was utterly unknown to the age of Elizabeth, as, , was 
the whole o phy, and much of the dietion. : 
Hostile criticisms of fraud, and angry demands for explanations, 
accumulated wpon the head of Samuel Ireland. His house was beginning to 


be too hot to hold him. A committee of inquiry inted ; ax i 
Henry was summoned to give evidence. Alario, or shame, st im at last; 
and the confidence which had, up to this time, out-faced eee genes 
now broke down. The young man made a full confession of the whole fraud, 
and fled from his father’s house, which he never entered again. 

This disclosure ruined the character of Sammel Treland, who was sus-. 
See by many persons then living to have ‘been particeps crimints. He 

Hi at once from the position he had previously held in the literary and 


artistic cireles ; and alt he evineed much and consistency under 
very trying circumstances, he could not live down discredit that settled. 
upon his name. Even John Ireland thouglit at te disown all con- 


nection with him, and teok eare to let the public know, in the third volume 
of his “ Illustrations of Hogarth,” that there was no relationship or inter- 
counse of any kind between them. 

Samuel Ireland did not long survive a disgrace which undoubtedly con- 
tributed to shorten his life. He died in July, 1800. 


eo 


SKETCHES FROM HUNGARY.—No. II. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


One of the most important and agreeable diseoveries which we made: 
during our rambles in Hungary was the summer. This year it has been 
difficult to find a fine day in any part of Europe. We came upon a whole 
cluster of them together ; and just when we stood most in need of cloudless 
skies and glorious sunshine, we were favoured to our heart's content. It was 
a bright clear morging when we left Stuhtweissenburg, a little after sunrise, 
and our four horses made pleasant music onthe hard road as we clattered 
along ; still, for the most part, across wide rolling plaims, now dipping into 
valleys where the streams were fringed with trees, out of which rose occasion- 
ally a church tower, to mark the site of a village, now rising to the brow of 
a bare hill, from whence we could see over the undulating prairie for a vast 
distance in every direction, and distinguish mountain ranges scarcely visible 
in the blue haze. Fast-ripening fields. of Indian corn were still the pre- 
dominant feature in the cultivation, often alternated or mixed with rows of 
gorgeous sunflowers, at this time of year in full bloom ; overtopping the 
highest stalks of the maize, with faces all turned to the rising orb, they 
bowed their heads like a congregation of worshipping Zoroastrians in pious 
adoration of the god of day. Occasionally we passed vineyards, more often 
fields of hemp, or millet, and at last, somewhat to.our relief, got into woods of 
stunted oak, celebrated throughout the country for. containing quantities of 
wild boar, and which surround the small town of Westprim, where we 
decided to rest during the noonday heat. We had scarce entered the small 
hotel when our ears were saluted by the din of voices singing, in stentorian 
strains, snatches of song. We found a growp of persons co d at the door 
of a large room, temporarily fitted up asa theatre, from whence these sounds 

roceeded, and on entering perceived a'fine-looking man with a pipe in 
his mouth, walking, with a dégagé air, in front of the small stage ; occasionally 
he removed his pipe, in ajsemi-theatrical manner, from his mouth, and raised 
his voice to its utmost pitch, when he was immediately joined by a rather 
plain young woman, sitting in a corner famming herself. Both these person- 
ages possessed very powerful voices, and-when they had executed a difficult 
morceau together, the gentleman went on smoking and walking about the 
room, and the lady hummed a little air by herself. The proceedings of this 
pair, until we discovered that she was the primd donna of a company of 





a me 





strolling players, and he the jewne premier, struck us as singular ; but 


presently the group at the door came dropping in, and with the assistance of 
a chair, popped upon the primitive stage, where they placed themselves ev 
position ; and we perceived that we were to be favoured with a rehearsal of 
the performances whieh were destined in the evening to charm the com- 
munity of Westprim. The piece was apparently a Hungarian opera, but the 
actors confined themselves to those choruses about which their proficiency 
was doubtful, so that we had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the plot. Their untrained voices were somewhat loud and harsh, but the 
music was pleasant to listen to, and contained some fine passages. 

We dined off wild boar, and made a little exploration of the town, which 
is situated on two sides of a ravine, and contains a minaret, now used as a fire 
alarm, a remnant of the former occupation of the town by the Turks. 

In two hours after leaving Westprim we reached. the brow of a hill, and 


| found ourselves looking down upon the vast. expanse of the Platten >e®, 


contained marginal notes in the handwriting of Shakspeare, and which were | 
supposed to have formed a part of Shakspeare’s library ; in confirmation of | 


which he produced a catalogue, in the same handwriting as the other 
Shakspearian papers, comprising the titles of upwards of eleven hundred 
volumes. That this circumstantial attempt at imposition did not at once 
strike the scholars who crowded to Norfolk-street is almost as marvellous as 
the fraud itself ; but nobody seems to have laid any stress upon such points. 


Everyone was willing to accept the papers as he found them, and to test their | 


authenticity solely by the internal evidence. Even the audacious deed of gift 
by which Shakspeare was made to bestow several of his plays, and ten pounds 
for a ring, upon William Henry Ireland, for having saved him from drown- 
ing, did not excite half so much commentary as the question of orthography. 

It was felt on all hands that the reduadant spelling was ‘suspicious. 
Malone came out upon this point with great force. A correspondent of the 
Gentleman’ s Magazine happily described the orthography as being “ bloated 
throughout with unmeaning letters ;” and another writer, in a pretended 
letter to Malone, gave a highly humorous imitation of it, of which the fol- 





glittering in the afternoon sun. Vineyards clothe the hill sides, which slope 
gently down to its margin ; villages nestle at their base, and a clump of wood 
on the lake shore, and two or three large substantial buildings, indicate the 
position of the baths of Firid, which we regard with complacency as 0 
journey’s end. 

A promenade, shaded by small trees, with a statue of Kisfaludz, the _ 
garian poet at one end; the mineral spring, eontained in a sort of little 
temple at the other ; a band-stand in the middle, and benches everywhere, - 
inclosed by the lake on one side, and onthe other three by hotels, smd 
shops, and the bathing establishments. The baths of Furad had served as " 
object for our journey, but the name had conveyed ‘no very definite idea r 
what we were to expect in the shape of a-watering-place in this seclndet 
corner of Europe. We were therefore agreeably surprised, not ouly by the 


| beauty of its situation, but by the air of *eemfort and civilization which 1 


possessed. We made immediate acquaintanee with the warm mineral ae 
not for medicinal, but ablutionary purposes, and afterwards inspected nt 
arrangements of the establishment generally. In some-of the compartmen® 
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were douches, and,,other hydropathic appliances ; others were set apart for the 


poor people of both sexes; but although there were three or four rooms 
which would .have,afforded every facility for separation, they all bathed indis- 
criminately ..tegether, with very,little more to cover them than if they 
had been J 

The season at Furad is nearly over in the beginning of September ; and 
when we visited it, there were only a few last roses of the summer left. We 
thought they deserved to be so. considered when they made their appearance 
on the promenade in the evening. Their light, graceful forms, seen to the 
utmost advantage in the national costume, their flowing veils and hussar-like 
pelisses flung gracefully over one shoulder, added a peculiar piquancy to their 
natural-charms. The special characteristic of the femme race is to be found 
in their erect yet supple figures, their small and beautifully-formed hands 
and feet, and Caucasian Hagges Their easy, but courteous manners, genial 
hospitality, and invariable politeness to strangers, renders exploration in 
Hungary a most agreeable occupation ; and I subsequently found no difficulty 
in travelling in any direction through parts of the country where public con- 
veyances did not exist. Indeed, we no sooner reached Fiirad than we found 
that these were not to be depended upon ; for the first piece of intelligence 
which we received was to the effect that the steamer in which we had calcu- 
lated upon proceeding to the end of the lake had ceased torun. We were 
relieved from our embarrassment in this respect by an acquaintance whom 
we were so fortunate as to make at Furad, and we decided, at his instance, 
to take on our vehicle to the country house of a friend, to whom he intro- 
duced us, at the other end of the “see.” Meantime, we weet the moon- 


light hours by boating upon the lake, and in tracing the indistinct outline of | 


the old monastery which crowns the lofty promontory of Tihany. The 
Tihany is the sight of Fiirad. To our shame be it said, that we did not visit 
it; but future travellers, who are more enterprising, will find there a tiny 
lake, which is said to be the exact counterpart of the Platten Sea itself, a 
wonderful echo, a magnificent view, and a number of old monks, who are 
very civil to strangers: The early morning is always a busy time with 
patients at a watering-place, and although Fiirid was nearly empty, there 
were groups of persons collected at seven round the little temple which con- 
tained the spring, and the little temple where sheep’s milk was served out to 
those who were undergoing the milk cure. It is taken warm, and possesses 
a slight green tinge, which gives it a suspicious appearance ; nor does the 
taste, which is. peculiarly vapid, belie its aspect. This cure is said to be 
pecwiarly efficacious in cases of consumption. 

The waters of the lake are slightly mineral, and contain principally iron. 
On its margin comfortable bath-houses are erected, and an early swim in the 





_ turned out of possession. 
| yearly tenancies ; it is indefensible. 


warm soft water was a most refreshing preparation for a continuation of our | 


travels. During the season there is perpetual music at Fiirad ; but while we 
were there, the only band consisted of gipsies, who were, however, indefati- 
gable musicians ; nor were we ever tired of listening to the national airs, 
which possess a strange charm, At first one scarcely appreciates the depth 
of the pathos, and the wonderful expression of melancholy which seems to 
pervade them, but by degrees the influence which they exercise upon the 
native begins to steal over the stranger, and he soon finds himself hanging 
as fondly upon the tones as if he had listened to them in childhood. 

We had scarcely devoted a day to Fiiréd, and now left it with a feeling of 
regret, and a certain consciousness of having done it an injustice by hurrying 
so rapidly away. It had been such a charming break in our journey, the 
more acceptable because so little expected. There was a repose and tran- 
quillity about it which was relieved from dulness by the little society which 
had collected there, while the scenery was ever pleasant to look upon. In 
front, the broad placid surface of the lake in one direction, showing a watery 
horizon ; in the other, its waters divided by the precipitous Tihany ; while 
behind arose vine-clad hills, with white cottages dotted about the slopes, and 
gleaming out of the green foliage. Our road lay along the base of these hills, 
and, after passing through sundry villages—for the country here is well popu- 
lated,—we left the shores of the lake, and entered a more mountainous and 
picturesque district. Volcanic conical mountains, crowned with the ruins of 
ancient fortresses, rose abruptly from the broken country at their base, their 
sides sometimes scarped and precipitous, at others clothed with vineyards. 
In the fields the country people were taking in their crops, and in the villages 
treading out the grain with horses, who, in circular phalanx, were wading 
knee-deep in the corn. We had some difficulty in finding the road to our 
destination, which was situated near the lake, to which we returned across 
the country, always through pretty scenery, till beneath the shadow of the 
romantic ruins of an old castle we found, embosomed in trees, the new 
chateau of the proprietor, and were welcomed with true Hungarian hospitality 
by its noble occupant. 








RURAL ECONOMICS, 


PROPRIETARY RIGHTS—AGRICULTURAL PERSECUTION. 


_ Tue relative rights and duties of landowner and tenant-farmer are precise, 
Simple, and easily defined. The landowner has land which, to be made 
productive, must be cultivated. Capital, labour, and skill, in some proportion 
or other, are necessary to effect that cultivation, and by the act of seeking a 
tenant to occupy his land, the landowner admits that he is unable or unwil- 
ling himself to apply such capital, labour, and skill to his land as would 
render it of any use to him, 4.¢., to make it productive. On the other hand, 
the tenant-farmer possesses capital, labour, and skill, wherewith he is willing 
to cultivate the land and make it productive. For that purpose he is willing 
to give a portion of the produce so obtained to the landowner as his share by 
Way of compensation for the use of his land. The landowner’s share consti- 
tutes his rent. This is a simple commercial transaction on both sides. 
Neither party is under the slightest obligation to the other, save the legal 
Obligations of paying the rent on the one side, and protecting the tenant's 
Possession of the land against adverse claimants on the other. What portion 
of the produce obtained from the land goes to the landowner as rent depends 
Upon the actual state of competition amongst farmers for farms. That com- 
petition will always secure to the landowner all the produce raised under 
the ordinary circumstances of the locality, which will remain after replacing 
the tenant-farmer’s capital, with such interest and remuneration for his 
abour and skill as the existing competition may permit him to retain. 


™ -& —, > -_ 
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which landowners would do well to avoid. 


| as if they held under leases. 


In the simple case of a landowner haying a vacant farm, he may, if he 
pleases, insist on other conditions than payment of rent.and rational manage- 
ment of. the land. He may decline to let his farm te any person unless his 
hair is of a icular colour, Or his height reaches a standard, or he 
will bind. himself to wear red, blue, or- yellow clothing. eed, he may 
insist on any capricious or ridiculous condition as the qualification for occu- 
pying his farm. No sane.landowner would insist 6iwmy such conditions as 
we have suggested. But there are landowners, not reputed to be insane, who 

uire their tenants, besides paying rent and duly cultivating their land, to 
hold—er profess—partieular political.or religious opinions, a requirement 
not less ridiculous, though occasionally more mischievous, than caprices 
which have reference solely to the stature, complexion, or physiognomy of a 
tenant-farmer. 

The absurdity of a landowner thus acting is palpable. He limits the field 
of competition for his land by insisting on something totally irrelevant to the 
contract pro to be entered into ; and moreover, bysuch an exhibition 
of eaprice, he drives from his farms many persons of energy and capital, who 
naturally decline to have any business engagements with a person so obviously 
deficient in business intelligence. Still, if a landowner insists on a silly and 
uvelevant condition when he lets his farm, and the tenant, with his eyes open 


| and his hands free, chooses to hire the farm subject to that condition, there 


is nothing to be said but that two persons not very wise or prudent have 
come together. 

The ordinary position of the landowners of this country is, however, far from 
being so simple as that we have suggested. Either they let their farms on leases, 
as in Scotland, for long terms of years, and on engagements involving large and 
perhaps hazardous outlays on the part of the tenants, where of course any such 
nonsensical conditions cannot be thought of ; or ae own properties on which 
bodies of tenants have gone on for long series of years as yearly tenants, 
under the implied, and often expressed condition that, so long as their rents 
were regularly paid and their farms properly cultivated they would not be 
We do not say a word in defence of this system of 
But it exists widely, and its existence is 
possible solely because, as a rule, landowners do act up to the implied con- 
dition that, rent being paid and the land being managed in the ordinary 
way, their tenants shall go on with their farms for an indefinite number of 
years without disturbance or eviction. 

This is particularly the case with estates on which the farms are small, 
where the tenants have no great amount of capital or enterprise, such as are 
most Welsh properties. There, probably, the same families have occupied the 
same farms for generations, and though only as yearly tenants, they have con- 
sidered themselves to be as certainly and permanently settled im their holdings 
Indeed, it is the boast of the landowners that 


| yearly holdings are as secure as leasehold tenures, and often more permanent ; 


and where the occupiers have neither the wish nor the means to improve 
their farms, there may be some truth in this boast. A reluctance to dispos- 
sess old tenants, who have paid their rents and farmed according to their 
lights, often forms a considerable obstacle to the improvement of landed pro- 
perty. To turn out an old tenant, even when the object is the legitimate one 


| of improving the property, commonly excited no littl odium in a rural 


district, and such as most landowners are willing to encounter. But when 
tenants are capriciously turned out of their farms, when a proprietor suddenly 
imposes some irrelevant condition—one which has nothing whatever to do 
with farming—an outrage is committed on the moral sense of the community 
And when such caprice assumes 
the form of religious or political persecution, it deserves and will receive the 
severest public reprobation. 

A case of this sort has occurred in Cardiganshire. The Welsh farmers aré 
usually men of strong religious feelings, and they are for the most part 
dissenters from the Church of England. For the owner of a Welsh estate, 
occupied as it would be by dissenting tenant-farmers, suddenly to insist that 
all his tenants should attend the parish church, would be an act as wicked 
as it is capricious. Yet this seems to have been done by a Miss Mary 
Morice, the owner of an estate in Cardiganshire. In a circular letter to her 
tenants, which betrays a lamentable bigotry and want of Christian feeling, 
this lady says :— 

“‘T feel myself morally bound to set before you two alternatives, and you are 
at liberty to choose for yourself, namely, either to attend our church services, 
with your family, and thus to support its principles, or otherwise, it your con- 
sciences will not allow you to comply with my request, you must quit the farm 
which you now hold of me; because my conscience also forbids me to allow you 
to make use of the advantages which you derive from your connection with my 
property as a tenant, to the support of those principles which are at variance and 
hostile to those of your landlady.” 


Assuming this lady to be sane, her letter is worthy of the dark ayes. 
Comment upon it is superfluous. To read it is to condemn it. We should, 
however, scarcely have supposed this unhappy lady to be respon ible for 
her actions, had not her letter been reproduced and defended by a writer 
in the Carmarthen Journal, signing himself “Clericus,” and being, therefore, 
we suppose, a clergyman. ; yy 

One passage from “Clericus,” in justification of poor Miss Morice’s persecu- 
tion of her tenants, will show the mischievous advisers the landowners have, 
in some at least, of the clergy. He says, 

““Tt is to be hoped better times are at hand, when our landowners will see and 
feel the necessity of taking this bold step, which has already been taken by Mies 
Morice, in opposition to the assaults, and in order to put an end, in a great 
measure at any rate, to the most violent attacks which are made by tle 


Memies acains beloved Cl reh.”’ 
enemies against our beloyead Unurch, 


| 


Doubtless Miss Morice’s step is a “bold” one, not very lik: 
the Church “ beloved” amongst the Welsh farmers. May not its * bolt 


| be that of certain persons who are said to rush in “where ai ets tear to 
| tread”? What odd notions of the relations of landlord and tenant-farmer 
must “ Clericus” have, when he writes— 
“How absurd and inconsistent it is for a Church person to allow his anit 


a” 


rail most bitterly against the Church he loves ? 


P P . 8 . ] ] he re 
Probably such wild, such puerile fanaticism will not much help the ( hurch, 
whatever effect it may have on the husbandry of Cardiganshire. Of course It 
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will o as a bar to all “Loe on the estates of such landowners as 
may follow Miss Morice’s “bold” example, or take heed of “Clericus’s” 
“wise” counsel. But it may not be without use in proving to the Welsh 
farmers that must no trust to yearly tenancies, verbal promises, 
and implied guarantees for possession of their farms. They must require 
leases, as the only wipes Ae -s performance of the engagements their land- 
lords have tacitly and impliedly or expressly entered into. 
_ No farmer of capital or intelligence will rent a farm from a landlord who 
insists on such conditions. Some years ago an instance of the sort came 
under our observation. A landed proprietor (now deceased) of great practical 
‘knowledge of husbandry, and well versed in the management of landed 
property having been attracted by an account of the system of cultivation 
adopted by a farmer in Hertfordshire, sought an interview with him, and 
offered him the occupation of a good and improved farm. It was, in many 
respects, an advan us offer to a farmer of spirit and capital, but the farm 
was situated in another county, distant from all the farmer's friends and con- 
nections, and he required a short time for consideration. But just as he was 
taking his departure, the landowner, as if more than half ashamed of himself, 
dropped an intimation that “the tenant must attend the church,” when the 
farmer, who was, in fact, a churchman, and a regular attendant at his 
parish church, at once said he could submit to no conditions of that 


nature, and that he would immediately decline the farm, without further 
consideration. 








A FEW WORDS ON SPIRITUALISM. 


[We make no apology for presenting to our readers, from the pen of an 
eminent man of letters, the following observations upon Spiritualism. The 
subject has taken so strong a hold upon the ‘imaginative people of an age 
that prides itself upon its physical science, and upon the material pursuit of 
wealth, as to render it an exceedingly curious and not unprofitable study. 
The world is utterly in the dark as to the meaning and nature of EVIDENCE 
~if the evidence of any man, or any number of men, is to be taken as con- 
clusive upon such phenomena as the spiritualists seriously call upon us to 
bel ieve. | 


This is an age of revivals. We revive old architecture, old ecclesiastical mum- 
mery, old fashions—such as hoops and patches for ladies,—old sports, old 
blackguardism, and old pugilism. We also revive ghosts and witchcraft : we 
give these last manifestations the name of Spiritualism. Upon this particular 
revival of an ancient folly, brought into prominency by fashionable ladies, 
assisted by the fashionable editors of fashionable magazines, and by idle 
people of both sexes, who have tried all their sensations, and would commit 
any absurdity for the sake of a new experience, I desire, through the medium 
of “ Tux Lonpon Review,” to utter a few words of warning. 


All ages have witnessed the natural aspirations of intellectual man to learn 
something of the sphere, or spheres, on the farther side of his earthly cognizance. 
Man has always felt, and feels, that his faculties are limited, and his percep- 
tions indistinct, and he would fain penetrate into another world, where the 
former would be enlarged, and the latter enlightened. Hence the longings 
after an intercourse with beings supposed to exist in unknown phantasms— 
in an unknown state. To make out if there be any connecting-link, or any 
relationship of interest and influence, between spirits that have departed from 
human life, and spirits that yet remain in their mortal tabernacles, an inter- 
communion of the material and immaterial, of the visible and invisible, of the 
natural and ultra or super-natural, has long been the wish of many sane, and 
a larger number of many insane enthusiasts. If the anthropologist looks back 
upon primitive eras, and the first recorded syllables of the nations emerging 
from chaotic darkness, he finds fables, omens, portents, prophecies, signs, 
oracles, divinations, all sorts of phenomena, in superabundant operation ; and 
immediately as he pursues his study of the science of man, he will discover 
rulers, priests, prophets, heroes, impostors ; the most knowing taking advan- 
tage of the pod sate ignorance and superstition, to work these elements into 
systems, and lead the masses to subserve the selfish ends of their ambition. 
No wonder that creeds became established, and that, ever and anon, new 
devices were contrived to confirm and extend their influence.. The most cun- 
ning inventions, the most monstrous lies, the most crafty contrivances, the 
most infamous conspiracies of principals and accomplices, were all brought in 
aid of the delusions which enabled the few to tyrannize over the many. Skil- 
ful fraud succeeded brute force in subjecting mankind to the yoke ; and 
the possessors of superior intelligence in various branches of science (astrono- 
mical, chemical, mechanical, physical), either by themselves, in combinations, 
or leagued with power, had little difficulty in blinding the credulous multitude. 
Wealth, luxury, and dominion were attained and supported by the odious 
deceptions. The trade was most profitable ; can we wonder that it has descended 
from generation to generation, been spread and increased, and, as circum- 
stances required, adapted itself by more flagrant impositions, to continue its 
hold upon the universal mind, still curious, still unassured, still doubtful, 
still liable to be carried away by plausible opinions, or cheated by clever 
sleights of hand, hidden agencies, and undetectable. @llusions ? 

One of the first things that strikes an impartial observer, say at one of the 
séances described, with an inclination to belief, in the Cornhill Magazine, is 
to inquire,—Why the spirits which obey the call of the actor adopt such a 
roundabout and unsatisfactory way to communicate their information ? 
Have such exalted Intellizgencers no other and more characteristic manner of 
bringing news from the Celestial World than by vulgar raps on a table— 
like a fellow in a pothouse knocking for beer or encoring a song? This 
vulgar sign is very easily counterfeited, and, at the same time, very difficult 
to be detected. The darkening of the apartment is another practi:e full of 
suspicion. Immaterial spirits, hiding’ under tables, to produce material 
noises, seems to be a clumsy device. “If thou canst nod, speak too ;” if 
thou hast knuckles and canst use them on the mahogany, thou may’st have a 
tongue, and why not whisper thy replies with it from the circumambient 
space? That would be, at all events, more spiritual! Then, why take 
possession of tables and chairs, like a sheriff's officer, and tumble them 
about as recklessly, though more grotesquely? Such gymnastics tell nothing. 
Mountebanks and acrobats perform wonderful tricks in like manner ; and 
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the wizard-conjirors, who have exhibited publicly in the theatres during the 
last ten years, have accomplished things a great deal more wonderful. But 
if the accordion ve itself, it is only en regle that the furniture aforesaid 
should dance. e well-known nursery rhyme tells us that a “cow jumped 
over the moon.” Why should we disbelieve this, and believe spirits make 
tables move and dance, and communicate their thoughts and wishes by 
means of raps upon such articles of furniture? A cat is as likely to extract 
tones from a fiddle, as a bodiless spirit from an accordion! 


It is said by the reporter of this incomprehensible scene, in the Cornhill 
Magazine, that when the Table was asked if he might worthily join in the 
mysteries, it not only rapped Aye, but “seemed to rejoice” that he would 
make one of the party. Now, rd should like much to know, by what means 
the wood intimated its rejoicing? What were the symptoms or the symbols ? 
I can imagine a chair using its arms to evince such emotions, but a table can 
hardly employ its legs decorously to manifest its gratified feelings. And 
again — Why should the table rejoice in such a fact? Was it making a 
proselyte, who could ably wield the pen, and have access to the public 
through a widely-circulated medium. Ah, the table appears to have guessed 
what it was about, and turned itself most readily to “astonish all Creation.” 
Consequently, also, as the joyful table clambered to the top of a sofa im its 
elevation of spirits, the elated chairs mounted (as well as could be ascertamed 
in the same incongenial gloom) to the ceiling, probably to inscribe there, as they 
had no other errand, the name of the new convert; and the sofas wheeled 
rapidly and laboriously about the room, so that, but for their crinolines, the 
ladies’ lower extremities must have been injured, and the male séanciers had 
their shins broken, but for thrusting them, fearless of other raps, under the 
rejoicing table, which only “ rose into the air two or three feet” spontaneously, 
on the occasion. After this, it tilted itself wp (as we are assured), “ on one 
foot” (being on an excellent footing with the neophyte), and “ with a great 
incline,” 7.¢., a low bow towards him (as in meg. | bound), but at the same 
time displaying its extraordinary retentive powers, by not suffering a nosegay 
of flowers, books, nor aught else upon its surface, to take advantage of the 
tilt and angle of forty-five degrees to slide off, as they would have done off any 
unprejudiced and unsentimental table. 


Persons living in an atmosphere of common sense, must be apt to look 
upon all this as precious foolery, the very coinage of the brain, a m, not 
perhaps full of sound and fury, but signifying nothing. But, on the contrary, 
it is a great fact; and there are thousands of respected and rational indi- 
viduals who are pursuing these manifestations under the firmest convictions 
of their genuineness, and with the utmost ardour of searchers after truth. 
The unrealities are usurping the domain of the realities, and having a strange 
and questionable effect upon the morals of the age. For it may not have 
occurred to many of my readers, that a pretended converse with the spiritual 
world leads to the inevitable denial of the Christian religion, and an adherence 
to pure, or impure Deism. 

A belief in the power of performing minor miracles (especially for hire, 
as an aggravation of the shameful pretence) is utterly inconsistent with 
Christianity. Death and judgment are the awful canons of that dispen- 
sation ; and to imagine the souls or spirits of the departed occupied with 
idiotic follies and ludicrous pranks, is revolting to reflection and reason. 
Therefore the genuine disciples of Spiritualism of necessity discard the 
Scriptures, and have recourse to the doctrine of a Series of Progressive 
Heavens (though they do not openly proclaim this dogma), instead of one 
heaven, as taught by the Church ; for they affirm that if there were only One, 
the entrance into it would be an end to Progress, the possibility of which 
they deny, as Progress, according to their tenets, cannot stop, and must pro- 
ceed to all eternity. But I am not going to enter into religious controversy, 
for which this is not the proper place ; though I have deemed it due to my 
subject to set down the principles professed by the leaders in this remarkable 
movement. 

Mr. Home, of whom we hear so much in these séances, lives in a respectable 
social position, and so do other persons who are accredited and act as Mediums 
in this superhuman intercourse ; and it is painful te fancy that such persons 
could be mere charlatans and practisers of deceptions. |Mr. Home, by the 
by, is, I understand, now under eclipse, having lost his powers ; but how or 
why is not stated.] But the Cornhill Magazine story, no doubt honestly and 
believingly related, is enough to stagger even ignorant credulity. Not only 
mounting chairs and rampant tables ; and flowers that would not fall off when 
geometrical law prescribed, and then made presents of themselves to the 
company ; and musical instruments that played, and bells that rang of their 
own accord ; and pale, luminous hands wafting hither and thither ; and a 
stoutish gentleman flitting about, batlike, in an enchanted Merlin chair ; and 
the footsteps heard of pedestrain spirits ; and the sounds, wailing or crowing, 
of dead children ; and unimaginable dusky forms rising all around ;—ofler 
a combination of such illusions that insanity could not accept it in any other 
light than imposture! It is not for me to say for what purposes, but certain 
it is that many adepts make what is called a handsome livelihood by the pro- 
fession and trade of Spiritualism. Other objects may excite other parties, 
and there may be (I believe there are) perfectly honest and veracious believers, 
and perhaps some of the dealers, in this modern magic, who at least succeed 
in deluding themselves. 

Who can draw the limit, if it be allowed that there may be an abnormal 
condition in consequence of which the brain may be effected by other means 
than the senses, and enable people “to say and do things quite foreign t0 
their natural power.” One word might refute the assertion—the Unnatural 
cannot be in nature ; and the premise is a sheer rhapsody. I will not step 
to hint what invaluable assistance may be obtained from chemical accessories, 
from positive and negative electricity, from magnetic attraction and repulsion, 
from mechanical contrivances,* from arts to impress the imagination anc 
weaken the judgment, from ventriloquism, from ocular phantasmagoria, the 
mere magic of lanterns, from well-taught and well-paid confederates, from 





* I can readily conceive a small box, disposable about the person, the springs in which — boa 
touched unseen, and perform all the rappings required in the spell-work. And connecte: alled 
this method of reply to the questions, it is somewhat remarkable that the Foreign 2 cog f “Tish 
(and coming from the vasty deep) are all perfect literal and grammatical ~— in mag _ 
language! What a help it would be to national education, if children—like indoo, a ~ 
Dutch, or other trans-lingual spirits—could he taught to write or speak their native ap pod 
having the alphabet repeated to them some scores of times. This would be the “ Reading 
Easy |” 
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dexterous manipulation, and from tricks with which clever conjurors puzzle 


the most acute— 
** Dogs that bark when they are dead, 
Are very curious dogs indeed !”’ 


And spirits that ply for individual profit, and tables that waltz, and spectre 


running nearly east and west. There appeared to have been a rather wide 
space, with a smooth surface of concrete, between the line of buildings and 
the pavement in the middle of the street. The grand entrance into the 
central apartment was evidently at its western end, where remains were 
found which indicated a considerable degree of architectural ornament. 


Thus it became clear that this building had formed.the.comer of two streets, 
running at right angles to each other. At its eastern end was a doorway in 
the wall, v in wok orn, approached by a step, and leading into an inclosure 
a, which appeared to have been a court. In the southern wall were two 
similar doorways, also approached by steps, 6 and ¢, in the latter of which 
the step was much worn by the feet of those who had passed over it. Each 
step was formed of a large squared stone. Various circumstances, which 
cannot be detailed here, leave little doubt that this great building was the 
basilica of Uriconium, answering to our town-hall, and used for a variety of 
public purposes. 

The excavators proceeded southward through the doorway, }, and soon 
came upon the great room, q, which had a hypocaust, or arrangemy nt under- 
neath for heating it with hot air. A series of other apartments were opened 
one after another, p, m,n, m, and a comparison of them left no doubt that 
they belonged to an establishment of public baths. This building has since 
been more extensively explored. A series of rooms, 8, 8, 8, 8, 8, extended to 
the eastern part of the southern wall of the basilica, in the easternmost of 
which was a bath with a tesselated pavement. This eastern part of the southern 
wall of the basilica is the only fragment of Roman building still remaining 
aboveground, and on it are traces which show that these apartments of the 
baths had, as in Italy, vaulted roofs. It was found eventually that the public 
baths formed a building, B, B, B, B, about 200 feet square, and therefore 
covering four times the space of ground occupied by the baths of Pompeii. The 
western and southern se of the square were ocewpied by a broad gallery or 
cloister, the ambulatorium, or place for walking, after taking the bath. On 
the eastern side was a large enclosed building, in which was apparently a 
tank of water, k, paved at the bottom with large tiles, which was probably a 
swimming-bath of cold water. A large portion of the area occupied by the 
baths formed an open court, ¢t, t, in which there appears to have been a much 
larger tank of water, i, similarly paved at the bottom, and probably contain- 
ing water for supplying the different purposes of the baths. This water was 
perhaps brought from the higher ground to the east, where it is said to be 
asily procured, and leaden pipes, of the Roman period, running in that 
direction, have been found in the course of the excavations. There appears 
to have been a smaller entrance-court, approached by the door, b, from the 
basilica, by which, probably, the rooms of the baths were approached. At 0 
there is a well-preserved staircase, which leads down into the hypocausts. 

The baths, as will be seen by the plan, did not come up to the line of build- 
ings forming one side of the street on which the western end of the basilica 
looked ; but there was a considerable space between them which has also 
been explored. In the southern part of it was a square building, C, which 
| has been supposed to be a market, having a large central court and square 
apartments on its northern and southern sides, d, d, d, Which appear to have 
been storerooms, and a sort of gallery behind, e, with recesses, which were, 
perhaps, shops or stalls. The court was approached from the street by two 
entrances, one of which, f, is twelve feet wide, and approached from the street 


hands that feel their way and make their mark, are but chimera and unreal 


mockeries— 
** For what's impossible can’t be, 
And never, never comes to pass.” 








THE BRITISH CITY OF THE DEAD. 
By Tuomas Wricut, F.S.A. 


WE think we may justly say that few events in this country have excited a 
greater and more lasting interest than the excavations which have been 
carried on during the past year and the present at Wroxeter, near Shrews- 
bury, and which have teonuht to light a part of the remains of the ancient 
Roman city of Uriconium, buried during many centuries under the surface of 
fertile fields. It is situated on the eastern bank of the Severn, at a spot | 
where the river runs for a short space nearly from north to south, and occupies | 
a very extensive site on an elevated position overlooking the vale of Shrewsbury. 
The success which has hitherto attended this undertaking gives us every reason 
for expecting that its continuation will throw new and great light on the history 
of our island during a remote and obscure, and at the same time very 
important period, and on the condition of the people. We regret that the 
work is just now on the point of being interrupted by the temporary (for we | 
can only look upon it as likely to be temporary) want of funds, and it is, 
perhaps, a good opportunity for giving our readers some account of what has 
been already done, adding that, in spite of the interruption of the works, the 
ruins already uncovered will still remain open to the public. 

Our space will not allow us to enter into any questions connected with the 
history of the Roman city, or the cause or manner of its destruction, or to 
give any account of the progress of the excavations. It will be sufficient to 
say that Uriconium was evidently a place of great importance during the 
Roman period ; it was one of the largest and one of the earliest of the Roman 
cities in this island. The wall of defence which inclosed it may still be 
traced by a continuous mound which covers its remains, and this is between | 
three and four miles in extent, forming a very irregular oval. This great 
city had been taken, plundered, and burnt at the time when the Roman | 
province was desolated by the inroads of the barbarians, and left in ruins and 
without inhabitants. In this state it was gradually buried by accumulation 
of earth, until, at a later period, all that remained aboveground was cleared 
away for materials for building ; but the buried portion remained, and was 
buried still a little deeper by a subsequent accumulation of earth on the 
surface. It is thus that the lower parts of the buildings only are found under- 
ground, but the walls are some of them of considerable height, and in some 
parts the excavators have had to dig to a depth of thirteen or fourteen feet 
to come to the foundations, 
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The accompanying plan will enable us to explain the result of the excava- 


tions down to the present time. They were commenced nearly in the centre 
of the site of the ancient city, and on nearly its highest ground, and it was conse- | 
quently expected that public buildings would be found. In this the excavators | 
were not disappointed. At first a large building was traced, consisting of a | 
long central inclosure, with a narrower gallery, or passage, on each side. It 
is marked in our plan with the letter A, and its extent will be understood | 
when we state that it is 226 feet long, that the central apartment is 30 feet | 
wide, that the southern gallery is 14 feet wide, and that the northern gallery | 
is 14 feet wide at the western end and 16 at the eastern, which has thrown | 
the whole building rather out of square. In this northern gallery were found | 
the remains of a beautiful tesselated pavement, which had extended through | 
its whole length. The central apartment was paved with small bricks, set 
in what is technically called herring-bone work. In the middle of the 
northern wall there is a considerable space where no wall can be traced, and 
where there"may possibly have been an entrance gateway. In trenching the 
“round to the north, the workmen came in several places to the pavement of 
the middle of a street, so that this northern wall of the building just 
described, which was traced far beyond it to the east, bordered on a street 
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a large platform of masonry, which seems likewise to have served the pury 
of a table ; and at the south-west corner the remains of another furnace which 
had a flue. 

To the south of the baths another street was found, parallel to the street 
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on the north of the basilica, at the western end of which some buildings, FE, 
have been opened, which stood on its southern side. The line of buildings 
formed by the western front of the basilica, the buildings F and D, and the 
market, evidentiy formed the side of a street or open place, the site of which 
is now partly occupied by a modern road, known by the name of the 
Watling-street-road. The on each side of this road are marked in 
— by dotted lines, G being the gate leading into the excavations. B 
a reference to the plan it will be seen that the buildings at E advance muc 
beyond the line of buildings just described, and that there was here a much 
narrower street running southward, at the side of which was a deep gutter 
h, h, constructed of stone, and remarkably well preserved. From this and 
other circumstances, it may be concluded that the line of buildings we have 
been describing looked upon an open space very mueh wider than one of the 
ordinary streets. This, there can now be little doubt, was the forum of 
Uriconium. A few years ago, in excavating for the foundations of farm- 
buildings which have since been erected, a row of four low square pillars was 
found at z, z, which had evidently not ct ee any building. These probably 
belonged to one side of the inclosure of the forum, and will be understood 
by a comparison of the forum of Pompeii. 

It will thus be seen that we have fallen among some of the principal 
publie buildings of the Roman city, forming a square, bounded by streets 
running at right angles to each other, and looking on one side upon the 
forum. The ground for some distance eastward was trenched, but no remains 
of buildings were met with, so that perhaps it was the site of gardens 
attached to the baths. In clearing ‘out these buildings, the excavators 
met with the remains of men, women, and children, the inhabitants of the 
Roman city, who had been massacred when it was taken, and a great variety 
of objects which had been dropped and scattered about when it was plun- 
bund, These latter are all deposited in a museum at Shrewsbury, and 
are already sufficiently numerous to throw great light on the manners 
and condition of the people of Uriconium. In consequence of some local 
difficulties at the beginning of these interesting researches, the basilica was 
but imperfectly explored, and is covered up again ; but, by the liberality of 
the proprietor of the ground, the Duke of Cleveland, the rest of the excava- 
tions, to the extent of four acres, will be kept permanently open, as a national 
monument of great importance, and unique in this country. The excavations 
have hitherto been earried on by means of public subscriptions ; but it is to 
be regretted they are likely to be interrupted through want of funds. They 
have now so evidently become a work of national importance, that the 
Government of the country ought to interfere, and grant the money necessa 
for carrying them out effectively. An appeal has been made, but the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury have refused to listen to it, on the ground 
that they object to spending the public money on an undertaking of this 
kind. Yet money has been granted for excavations in various parts of the 
East, as well as on the site of Carthage, and surely it might be found for a 
work of at least equal interest to us at home, 








POPULAR SCIENCE, 


— 


THE ATLANTIC SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


Or all modern undertakings, there is none—not even the Great Eastern 
steamship—which is at once so deeply interesting to the man of scienee, and 
s0 important to the statesman and the merchant, as the great attempt—so 
nearly a success, but hitherto so completely a failure—to convey messages 
across the Atlantic by means of a submerged electric tel h cable. Our 
readers will remember the history of the expedition which conveyed and 
deposited the required length of cable between Valentia and Newfoundland, 
in such a state as to transmit messages, but at the same time so imperfect as 
to become gradually and rapidly incapable of performing its task. It is of 
course not easy to decide, in a case where so many reasons for failure might 
be offered, to which of all of them the actual failure was due ; but a few very 
important and somewhat unexpected difficulties were brought into notice, 
any of which would seriously interfere with success. 


through a submarine cable, and the necessity of regarding the cable as an 
elongated Leyden jar for all electric purposes. It is supposed that, even if 
no other cause existed, this alone would have prevented the line actually laid 
down from fully answering its end, in a commercial sense. Other causes, 
such as the fracture and destruction of the metallic core and its sheath were 
due to the tendency of the whole eable to coil, and on being straightened, to 
come into a kink, or doubling back of a part. The nature of this difficulty 
will be easily understood by amyrone who will loosely uncoil, and afterwards 
stretch a piece of wire or coil of rope of anykind. Now, the slightest fracture 
in the wire through which the current passes must cause the occurrence of a 
spark and ae of heat ; and each time the spark is caused, the 
broken ends ef wire, being heated, tad to melt, the heat becoming 
greater as the imterval increases, till at length mo current can pass at all, and 
communication is permanently broken. Notwi ing, therefore, the 
partial success of the trial, the probability of placing along the bottom of the 
Atlantic a telegraph cable thet should rapidly, angewithout injury to itself, 
convey messages between Europe and America, is decidedly not strengthened. 

_ But besidesmeehanical of jee‘ions, another not unknown, but not suffi- 
ciently considered difficulty, also became wens orm during the short 
period of the working of the line between E America. It appears 
that long limes of conduc iny-wire, placed in high latitudes almost on a 
parallel with the earth’s cquator, are si liable to disturbance from 
magnetic storms, and that the current passing through them; frem the mere 
state of terrestrial magnetism, at such times, is quite sufficient to render the 
a communication of signals impossible, and perhaps sometimes to melt 
the wire. 

These difficulties—all of them very grave— suggested to some of the parties 
interested the advisability of avoiding the great distance between the 
stations, and the annoyance from magnetic storms, by carrying the cable 
either southward, by the Azores and Brazil, or aa by Iceland, 
Greenland, and Labrador. The condition of the sea bottom is believed to be 
not unfavourable for the former scheme, but the distance to be traversed is 
enormous ; and in the early part of the present summer a strong representa- 
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tion was made to our Government, to organize an expedition to determine 
how far a cable could safely be laid down = a the latter or northern course, 
The suggestion was i lately acceded to, and H.M. steamship Bulldog, 
commanded by Captain Sir Frederick McClintock, R.N., who had just 
returned from his memorable expedition in search of Sir John Franklin's 
party, was despatched to by the Faroe Islands to Iceland, and thence 
to Greenland, taking frequent and careful soundings, and then to continue 
the soundings between Greenland and Labrador. e Bulldog started before 
the end of June, and was shortly followed by the Fox steamer, commanded 
by Captain Young. The latter expedition, however, was private, and at the 
cost of the parties interested in the proposed North Atlantic a 

It is only within a few days that any news of interest has reached England 
on the subject of either of these expeditions ; and we hasten to lay an out- 
line of it before our readers. 

The Bulldog made her way without meeting with any difficulties till within 
a few hundred miles of east coast of Frequent soundings 
were taken, but up to that point there were no important undulations of the 
sea bottom. There, however, the depth was found to diminish at once from 
900 to 300 fathoms. We proceed with an account of the expedition in the 
words of an officer who accompanied it for the purpose of investigating the 
Marine Zoology of the North Atlantic seas. 


“We sighted the east coast, below Cape Belle, on the 18th July, and it was 
our first really fine day since leaving Spithead. The entire coast line for thirty 
miles out to sea was one close-packed field of ice. "We were at once ushered in 
amongst the grand features of the Arctic regions, and from that date to the 17th 
of the following month had to do battle with ice just as fiercely as if we had 
been twenty degrees further north. The passage into either of the two ports we 
wished to make was attempted a dozen times unsuceessfully. Gale after gale 
banged us about, and we were all but run out of fuel, when we fortunately fell in 
with our coaling vessel, and managed to take in coal at Goodhaal. We were 
quite unable, on our voyage down the coast, to enter the ports we had intended ; 
and the Goodhaal people say such a season has not been nearly equalled for 
thirty years. , 

From this point the survey was continued across to Sydney (Cape Breton). 


*¢ Our soundings from Cape Farewell to Labrador were quite satisfactory, with 
the exception that we failed to meet with the deep channel said by the promoters 
of the North Atlantic line to extend from the entrance to Hamilton’s Inlet well 
out to sea, and to be protected to the northward by a bank or reef. The inlet 
itself is a noble one. We ascended and surveyed it to its north-western extremity, 
where two rivers flow into it from the interior. The scenery is grand, but grand 
only in its look of comparative desolation. Along the lower third of the channel 
the high hilly shores are entirely bare of vegetation of any size. Above that they 
are wooded, but only with the dull and stunted spruce firs of these regions.”’ 


The Bulldog, after coaling at Sydney, was about to recross the Ailantic, 
making a second series of soundings, a little to the south of the first, as far 
as Iceland, and would then return home. We fear that the extreme 
inclemency of the present season, which, if it does not often recur, must 
always be regarded as a possible, and very likely a periodic occurrence, 
must show that no cable can, with safety, be laid in this direction. There 
seems no reasonable prospect of so far securing a cable against the effects of 
ice as to insure its preservation during a single winter ; and it is evident 
that, should an accident happen, more than one summer might elapse before 
the seat of injury could be even approached. 

There is no doubt that the survey made by the Bulldog will have great 
value in increasing our knowledge of the Atlantic sea bottom, and we know 
that there is on board one ardent naturalist who is able and willing to record 
all that can be learned of the inhabitants of the great ocean depths as well 
as those near the surface. We look forward with much interest to hear 
further of the details of this expedition. 








CLARA NOVELLO. 


Tue career of this great artist may now be regarded as closed. The two 


| great performances of sacred music last week, at the Crystal Palace, were her 
One of these certainly is the singular sluggishness of the electric current | 


adieux to the public of the metropelis. She has yet to take farewell of some 
of those towns in the provinces which have been the scenes of her former 
triumphs, and then her voice will be heard no more. No Englishwoman, 
either of our own or any former age, has ever run so brilliant, and very few 
so long a course. The fame of our most celebrated singers of former days 
has been confined to their own country, while she has a world-wide renown ; 
and, though she retires in the strength and vigour of womanhood, she has 
enjoyed her renown for thirty years. Another remarkable circumstance 1s, 
that this is her second retirement. Twenty years ago she withdrew into 
private life, on her elevation to the rank which she is so well qualified to 
adorn. For reasons which do her honour, she renewed her professional exer- 
tions, and resumed a career which became more splendid than ever. She 
now retires again, and, this time, her retirement is final. 

Clara Novello was born in London in the year 1818. Her father, Vincent 
Novello, one of the most distinguished mus‘cians of his time, yet survives, 
an aged and venerable man, whose name will live in his valuable works. At 
six years old, she was placed at M. Choron’s Conservatoire de Musique Sacreé, 
at Paris, a seminary at that time famous for its complete and solid system 
of musical instruction. There the youthful pupil showed her superiority, at 
cne of the annual concours, by earrying off a prize from nineteen competitors, 
all of them older than herself. In consequence of the disturbances caused by 
the Revolution of 1830, she was brought home. She was then only twelve 
years old, but so thoroughly conversant with the principles and practice of 
her art, that her father found her competent to begin her career as a concert 
singer. Her success was immediate ; and, by the time she was fourteen she 
had become a principal performer at the celebrated “Concerts of Ancient 
Music” (unfortunately long since discontinued) ; the concerts of the Phil 
harmonic Society, then, as now, the most severe ordeal which a young 
performer can undergo ; the great provincial festivals of Norwich and Bir- 
mingham ; and at every musical performance throughout the kingdom, where 
the highest talent was in request. She was invited to the well-know® 
Gewandau’s concerts, of Leipzig, then under the direction of Mendelssohn 5 
and we find her afterwards singing with success at Berlin, Vienna, 40 
St. Petersburg. 
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She now, under her father’s wise counsels, repaired to Italy, which has for | 


centuries been “the land of song,” and still possesses a school of vocal 
music superior in many respects to that of any other country. At that time 
it was better than it is now. It preserved, under the influence of Rossini, 
much of its pristine purity, and had not been vitiated by the noisy style 
introduced by that great master’s successors, and especially by Verdi, the 
fashionable favourite of the present day. Soon after her arrival in Italy, our 
young countrywoman had the good fortune to attract the attention of Rossini 
himself, who took a warm interest in her welfare. By his advice she abstained 
from all public engagements, and devoted herself tor a year to a course of 
study for the Italian stage. Her first appearance was at Padua, in Rossini’s 


“Semiramide ;” and the result of this début was, that engagements flowed | 


upon her from Rome, Milan, Bologna, and most of the chief theatres in Italy. 
At Bologna, where Rossini resided, she was chosen by him to sing the 
principal soprano part in his “Stabat Mater,” when that splendid work was 
first performed under his own direction. The English public has become 
familiar with this “Stabat Mater” through numberless performances by the 
greatest foreign and English singers of the day; and, as a combination of 
power and beauty of voice, brilliant execution chastened by purity of style, 
and earnest simplicity of manner, the palm has been generally, we may say 
unanimously, given to the performance of Clara Novello. 

During this period, through some blunder on the part of an agent, she 
found herself involved in a double engagement, for Rome and Genoa. Neither 
city would give up its claim; and, as she happened at the time to be at 
Fermo, in the Papal States, the Government resorted to the strong measure 
of detaining her there, in a sort of captivity, in order to secure her services 
for Rome,—an incident which calls to mind the aneedote of the celebrated 
Gabrielli, who was mmprisoned by the Viceroy of Sicily for refusing to sing at 
Palermo—a piece of despotism which only drew from her the spirited decla- 
ration, that the Viceroy might make her cry, but should never make her 
sing. In Italy suck a thing becomes an affair of state ; and, after much 
diplomacy, the matter was adjusted by an arrangement that our fair vocalist 
should sing first at the one place and then at the other. On this occasion, it 
is said, she first became acquainted with a young nobleman of a distinguished 
family, Count Gigliucci, whose kind exertions contributed to relieve her from 
her embarrassing position. At all events, it was soon afterwards that her 
marriage with Count Gigliucci took place, and their union has been, in all 
respects, a happy one. Her virtues and talents are sufficient to adorn the 
most exalted station ; and her husband, who has long been well known in 
London society, is generally esteemed for his excellent qualities and agreeable 
manners. 

Before her marriage, Clara Novello returned to England, and appeared for 
a short time at Drury-lane Theatre, then under Mr. Macready’s management, 
and at several concerts and provincial festivals. But, on this event taking 
place, she retired into private life. The political troubles of 1848, however, 
and their influence on her husband’s fortunes, induced her to resume her 
professional duties ; and, in the year 1850, she re-appeared under her maiden 
name. During the last ten years she has pursued 1 arduous labours with 
indefatigable energy and brilliant success, not only in Italy, Germany, Spain, 
and other parts of the continent, but in England, where she has passed a 
considerable part of every season. At length, the brighter days which have 
begun to shine on Italy, and other circumstances, now allow her to cease from 
her self-imposed toils—no longer Madam Clara Novello, but the Countess 
Gigliucci,—to retire with her husband to the enjoyment of her proper social 
position in her adopted country. 








OPENING OF THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 

MADAME CELESTE inaugurated her winter season on Monday night with a 
re-decorated house, some additions to her company, and a new piece by Mr. 
Tom Taylor. The house itself deserves unqualified praise. It is very elegant, 
bright, and cheerful, and has more the air of one of the chastest French 
theatres than of the dingy and dreary structures to which we are ordinarily 
accustomed, The aspect of such an interior goes a considerable way towards 
putting an audience into the proper disposition to enjoy the entertainments 
prepared for them—a fact of which English managers in general seem to have 
resolved to remain obstinately ignorant, although it lies on the surface of all 
theatrical experience. The art of providing for the comfort of the public is 
a modern discovery, which none of our metropolitan houses have shown much 
inclination to adopt, with the exception of the Adelphi, where it is carried 
to perfection, and the Lyceum, where a luxurious taste has left little to be 
desired. 

The additions to the Lyceum company are Mrs. Keeley, whose rentrée, 
after what we all felt to be a long absence from the stage, was hailed with a 
burst of enthusiasm ; Miss M. Ternan; Mr. George Vining, a careful and 
painstaking actor from the Olympic; and Mr. Watkins, from America, 
announced in the bills with a preliminary panegyric, which it is not possible 
to endorse from our present limited knowledge of his capabilities. The 
company, drawn up for the National Anthem, at the close of the new piece, 
presented a prosperous appearance, which, we hope, may be an augury of the 
future fortunes of the house. 

The new piece by Mr. Tom Taylor is called “The Brigand and his Banker.” 
It is drawn bodily from M. Edmond About’s well-known story “Le Roi de 
la Montagne,” a narrative of irresistible humour, checkered pleasantly here 
and there with shadows of earnestness. Some liberties have been taken with 
the original, without contributing any equivalent advantages to the drama, 
Which is a singularly feeble refiection of a tale remarkable for its breadth 
and vigour of treatment. The whole plot consists in the adventures of a few 
€xcursionists from Athens in the wild fastnesses of Mount Parnassus, where 
they are made prisoners by Hadji Stavros, a terrible brigand, who infests that 
neighbourhood, and who is known by the title of “The King of the Moun- 
tains.” Hadji, under the usual penalty of decapitation at the end of a certain 
number of days, sets a heavy ransom upon his prisoners, one of whom, a 
“ . ¢ . ns . . 

‘Strong-minded” Englishwoman—played with her unflagging gusto by Mrs. 
Keeley,— happens to be the sister of the brigand’s London banker, who holds 
in his hands a large sum belonying to Hadji. The Englishwoman tricks the 
Brigand (although the means by which the end is accomplished are exceed- 
ingly obscure in the play), 








by contriving that her brother shall pay her 


ransom out of Hadj’s own money. The other excursionists are variously 
rovided for. One,a German student, who is in love with the strong-minded 
ady’s niece, attempts his escape down the rocks, but is hunted by dogs and 
retaken ; and\anether, an American Captain—the part. assigned to Mr. 
Watkins—is saved by the daughter of the Brigand—a pictu ue character 
in. a rich Greek dass, having little to do in the way of acting, but affording 
Madaame rpg ge of showing ii in some effective panto- 
mime, apd in dameimg the “Romaika,” which she executed with grace and 
brillianey’ Intheelast scene, by a transparent device, which provoked a 
simper in the hommeanore fatal than open eondemnation, all the exeursionists 
are brought baele dnto the — of Hadji, who has diseovered the trick 
attempted to be played upon him, and who orders them all to be tortured ; 
when suddenly his daughter appears upon a rock, with the American captain 
holding her by the girdle, anc threatening to dash her to pieces over the 
precipice, if his friends are not immediately released. Of course we know 
the result. The Brigand yields to an argument which deeply touches his 
tender old heart, and which, moreover, is quickly enforced by a rush of 
sailors, and, we believe, soldiers also, to the rescue, whose appearance, 
although nobody can tell where they came from, is naturally expected by a 
public well instructed in this infallible dramatic expedient. 

Mr. Taylor’s facility of composition, and long practice in the employment 
of stage business, enables him to keep the stage in movement under the niost 
unlikely circumstances, and to fertilize the most barren spots with sprightly 
dialogue. But you cannot make bricks without straw. The vital principle 
of the drama is action. There must be action, mental or physical. There 
must be a story, developed in dramatic situations, and culminating in a 
catastrophe, the less forced and more natural the better. But here we have 
neither action nor story. The piece is built up of conversations and detached 
bits and scraps of scenes, not wanting in occasional flashes of cleverness, but 
totally deficient in unity of construction and a _— interest. It is 
medina on “The Overland Route,” but is infinitely inferior to it in striking 
contrasts of character, and in the skill with which the abounding variety of 
that play is presented and sustained. “The Brigand and the Banker” is 
better adapted to the region of the amphitheatre than to that of the Lyceum ; 
and with an expansion of the low comedy, and the introduction of horses, it 
might be attended with a measure of success which we apprehend it is not 
likely to achieve in its present locality. 

The piece is put upon the stage in the best possible manner. The two 
scenes through which it passes are exquisitely beautiful ; and the acting is 
quite equal to the demands of the play. Mrs. Keeley’s delineation of the 
Englishwoman who refuses to believe in brigands, who places implicit confi- 
dence in the powers of her own government, and who, in the last resort, 
threatens to wnite to the T'imes, was capital, and secured the safety of the 
drama at moments when it was sinking, — lack of strength. The masque- 
rade into which Miss M. Ternan is put. by being made to assume a Greek 
costume that does not at all become her, might be spared with advantage, 
especially as there is no reason for abandoning the riding-dress in which, 
strange to say, she has ascended the mountains. The Brigand and the 
American captain are stock characters ; and the English servant, delivered 
with much unctuous humour by Mr. Rouse, is known to the melodramatic 
stage in a thousand shapes. Mr. George Vining made the most of the 
Brigand ; but we must defer our judgment of Mr. Watkins until we see him 
in a part of more original pretensions. 


NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





LORD FFRENCH. 


On the 26th ult., at Farver Hall, county Mayo, Ireland, in his 75th year, 
Charles, second Baron Ffrench, of Ffrench Castle, county Galway. Born 
9th April, 1786; succeeded his father, 
Thomas Ffrench, first lord, December 
9th, 1814. He was a zealous Roman 
Catholic, and follower of Mr. O'Connell 
throughout that gentleman's long career 
of Irish agitation. Lord Ffrench grag 
the first magistrate to whom Chanclliek 
Sugden directed his celebrated missive 
in 1843, signifying tue intention of He 
Majesty's Goverument to remove from 
the commission of the peace any person 
who took part in furthering the visionary 
scheme of a Repeal of the Legislative 
Union, and which acted as a signal for the commencement of hostilities 
between Sir Robert Peel and the Repealers. His lordship married, 29th De- 
cember, 1809, Maria, eldest daughter of the late John Browne, of Moyne, 
county Galway, Esq., and by her, who died July, 1827, had issue-—-Thomas, now 
Lord Ffrench: the Hon. Martin Ffrench, the Hon. and Rev. John Ffrench, the 
Hon. Jasper Ffrench, and the Hon. Margaret, married to Valentine 0’ Connor 
Blake, of Tower Hill, county Mayo, Esq. 

SIR JOHN E. SWINBURNE, BART. 

On Wednesday, 26th of September, Sir John Edward Swinburne, of Capheaton 
Castle, Northumberland, Bart., F.R.S., son of Sir Edward, fifth baronet, by 
Christina, daughter of Robert Dillon, Esq. Born 
at Bordeaux, in France, March 6th, 1762; mar- 
ried July 13th, 1787, Emma, daughter of 
Richard Henry Alexander Bennet, of Becken- 
ham, Kent, Esq., and niece of the late Duchess 











of Northumberland. Succeeded his father 
November 2nd, 1786. By Lady Swinburne, 
who died in 1889, he had issue, two sons and 
three daughters. ‘The venerable baronet, w ho, 
a had Me survived till next March, would -have 





entered the 100th year of his age, was @ warm 
ys adm Pi ure generous frend to 
€ 7: = . ee ly patron of literature, and a gen 

“SME x “ literary men. His library at Cap eaton ls pro- 
bably the largest in the*north of England. His eldest Edward, and his 
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other son Henry, both died before him. A grandson succeeds to the title and 
estates. 
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THE DOWAGER LADY WROTTESLEY. 


On the 29th ult., at Clifton, Bristol; in the 78th year of her age, the Right 
Honourable Julia, Dowager Lady Wrottesley. 
Her ladyship, who was the daughter of John 
Conyers, Eeq., of Copt Hall, Essex, was first 
married to Captain the Hon. John Astley 
Bennet, R.N.; and secondly, May-10th, 1819, 
to Sir John Wrottesley, Bart., who was raised 
to the peerage by letters patent, July 11th, 
1838, as Baron Wrottesley, of Wrottesley, 
co. Stafford, and father of the present peer, 
by his first wife, Lady Caroline Bennet, 
daughter of Charles, fourth Earl of Tan- 
kerville. The late Lord Wrottesley died 
March 16th, 1841, leaving no issue by his 
second wife, the lady now deceased. 








MR. JOHN DUNN, M.P. 

On the 10th ult,. at Aden, on the Red Sea, en route to Australia, of apoplexy, 
John Dunn, Esq., M.P. for Dartmouth, and formerly Member of the Legislative 
Council of Tasmania. Mr. Dunn was a merchant and ship-owner in London, 
and largely engaged in the Australian trade. He contested Totness unsuccess- 
fully in May, 1859, but was elected for Dartmouth in the Augnst following, and 
generally supported the Conservative party. 





THE REV. DR. ALEXANDER FLETCHER. 


The death of this eminent divine took place on Sunday morning, at his resi- 
dence, 4, Portland-place, London, after a protracted and painful illness. Deceased 
was born at Bridge of Tcith, near Stirling, in April, 1787, and was thus in his 
74th year. He was licensed to preach in 1806 ; was ordained, at his native place, 
in 1807; and was called to London in 181], where he remained till his decease. 
He was a man of deep and earnest sympathies, and gained a firm hold on the 
affections of all with whom he came closely in contact. 





MR. EBENEZER LANDELLS. 


We regret to announce the death of this well-known engraver on wood, which 
took place at Brompton on Monday morning. Mr. Landells had been for some time 
in ill health, but his demise was unexpected. He was in his 53rd year. He was a 
native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he was a pupil of Thomas Bewick, the cele- 
brated engraver, and Mr. Landells’s best woodcuts have much of the artistic feel- 
ing of his master. Mr. Landells came to London about thirty years since, and had 
since been connected with the leading illustrated periodicals of the day. In 1841, 
he was one of the originators of Punch, his share in the copyright of which he 
disposed of in the following year to the present proprietors of that popular journal. 
In the autumn of 1842 Mr. Landells was commissioned by the proprietors of the 
Illustrated London News to sketch and engrave the scenes and incidents of Her 
Majesty's visit to Scotland ; and his success on this occasion led to his being 
subsequently engaged to illustrate, in the above journal, the several royal visits 
to various parts of the United Kingdom, and the continent. He was likewise the 
originator of the Illuminated Magazine, 5 vols., and one of the original pro- 
prietors of the Lady's Newspaper. To this arduous branch of his art Mr. 
Landells brought considerable artistic taste, as well as untiring energy, such as 
alone could enable him to sketch and engrave incidents from some hundred miles 
distance, so as to meet the requirements of a weekly newspaper. In private life 
he was an affectionate husband, an indulgent father, and a warm-hearted, 
generous friend. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 





Baron Denis Moses Samuel, of the kingdom of Portugal, and Commander 
of the Order of the Rose of the Empire of Brazil, died at his residence in Sussex- 
place, Regent’s Park, on the 10th of August last. The baron was possessed of 
personal property in this country which was estimated for probate duty at 
£300,000 ; he was also possessed of foreign securities in Greece, Turkey, and 
Brazil; as well as East-India stock and landed estates. The will bears date the 
Ist of July, 1859, and was drawn up in the English form, and administered to in 
London on the 28th of September, by his widow, the sole executrix. This accu- 
mulation of wealth he has bequeathed to his wife and two sons,—his wife, the 
baroness, taking a life-interest in certain of the securities, as set forth in the will; 
the sons receiving annuities until the age of twenty-five. His only daughter the 
baron had provided for on her marriage. The will is entirely a family one, the 
only exception being a few legacies which he has given to his clerks and servants. 
The rest of his personalty he has left to his wife absolutely, whom he has 
appointed residuary legatee. The landed estates, on the decease of the baroness, 
will pass to the eldest son. There is a service of plate bearing the royal arms of 
Portugal, which he has bequeathed to the baroness for life, and then bestows it 
on his eldest son, to be kept by the family in perpetuity. There being a question 
of property depending upon the assumption of the name of “De Vahl,” the 
baron obtained the royal permission to incorporate it with his own, and which he 
has requested his heirs and successors to adopt and use hereafter. 





Colonel John Cooper, late of the Bombay establishment in the Hon. East- 
India Company’s service, but residing at the city of Bath, where he died on the 31st 
of July last, had executed his will in 1857, which was @roved in London, the 17th 
September following, by William Haydon Fuge, Esq., of Bocking, Essex, the sole 
executor. His personal property was sworn under £4,000. To his son Frederick 
Charles Cooper he leaves a sum amounting to about two-thirds of his property, 
and has appointed him the residuary legatee, his unmarried daughter taking the 
other part of the property. ‘To his married daughter he had given a sum, on her 
marriage, equal in amount to her sister. The will is attested by John Wright 
and Francis Bryan Wirizht, goldsmiths, Bath. : 





Major-General Arthur Goodall Wavell, K.F., K.C.S., F.R.S., of the 
Mexican army, died at his residence, Ladbroke-square, Notting-hill, on the 10th 
of July last, aged 75. His will, which is entirely in his own handwriting, although 
it is not dated, is known by the attesting witnesses, Ebenezer Fernie, J.P. Edin- 
burgh, and George Sturge, of Northfleet (who signed, together with Sir Robert 
Alexander, since deceased) to have been executed in June, 1855. His estates, 
real and personal, he has left to his wife for her life, and after her decease, to be 
divided amongst their children. The executors nominated are the widow, with 


Archibald Frederick Paxton, Henry Paxton, and John Brown, Esqs. 








Major-General Horatio George Broke, of Gloucester- 
on the 30th of August last, aged 70, having made his will on the llth of June 
preceding, which was proved on the 28th of September, by his executors, namely, 


, Hyde Park, died 


his relict and Horace Broke, Esq., his son, the being sworn under 
£12,000. To his relict he leaves an annuity of £120, charged upon his landed 
estates in Suffolk, and has also left her a legacy of £2,000 and all the furniture, 
plate, linen, china, books, pictures, &c., absolutely, and farther bequeaths to her 
the income and profits arising from the residue of his real and personal estate for 
her life, and, after her decease, to his son Horace absolutely. His land and 
farms in the parishes of Barking and Ringsball, in Suffolk, subject to the annuity 
of £120 to his relict, he has devised to his son Horace. He has bestowed some 
small annuities upon three widows. This gallant officer was attached to the 
88th Foot, and was promoted to the rank of major-general in 1854. He was the 
heir presumptive to his nephew, Sir George Nathaniel Broke, Bart., who, although 
married, has no issue. 





Nathaniel Goldsmid, Esq., Barrister, of the Inner Temple, and of Upper 
Berkeley-street, but late of the Rue Valois du Rome, Paris, where he died on 
the 19th of August last, aged 53, had executed his will in London, in Septem. 
ber, 1858, and in the present year, whilst residing in Paris, executed two codicils, 
This gentleman was twice married, having three children as issue by his first wife, 
who are all amply provided for, as well as his relict, under marriage settlements ; 
and to her he leaves a life-interest in his property, and the furniture absolutely ; 
the plate, on her decease, passes to the sons. The deceased’s personalty was 
sworn under £9,000, and there is considerable property under the settlements, 
as well as landed estates. The acting executors being Yeats Henry Goldsmid, 
Esq., and James Young, Esq., of the Isle of Wight. The testator was of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and he has given some stringent directions to his executors 
and trustees, and particularly to those persons whom he has nominated the 
guardians to his children, respecting their being brought up in the Romish 
religion ; indeed, his only daughter is at this time a novice in a convent at Rome. 





The Reverend Henry Worsley, LL.D., Rector of Hayes, Middlesex, of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, and of Clapham Common, Surrey, at-which latter 
place he died on the 25th of August last, aged 79, had made his will so far back 
as the year 1833, which he appears to have in no way altered, either by codicil or 
otherwise. The will is exceedingly brief, and contains but one direction, namely, 
the disposition of his property, real and personal, furniture, effects, &c., to his wife 
absolutely. 








Rebietos of Rooks, 


ROMANTIC NOVELS OF MODERN LIFE.* 


THE romantic element enters so slightly into modern English life, that it can 
hardly be said to have any existence at all, except as amatterof sentiment. And 
even as a matter of sentiment it amounts to nothing more than a little unmeaning 
badinage let in upon the commonplaces of conversation, and never influencing 
our actions. We are, in the strictest sense, a practical people. It would be 
assuming too much to deny that there are young ladies who marry for love, and 
young gentlemen who throw away good prospects by consulting their inclinations 
in preference to what is called their interests; but there is always room for a 
doubt whether such cases may not be referred to weakness of character, selfish- 
ness, or indolence, or to twenty other causes, rather than the inspirations of 
romance. After marriage, at all events, whatever aberrations may take place 
before, the affairs of life are conducted upon business principles. Families are 
usually governed in their relations with society by prudential considerations. 
Outward appearances are respected ; conventional forms are observed ; and per- 
turbations arising from individual eccentricities are seldom allowed to displace 
the settled order and routine under which it is our pleasure, by common assent, 
to live. This way of existence possesses all the advantages which may be 
reasonably expected to accrue from respectability and uniformity; but it is 
undoubtedly dull. It affords hardly any scope for the play of fancy, the caprices 
of genius, or the pursuits of morbid ambition. Murders, robberies, and forgeries 
abound ; but they become reduced, by the nature of our social compact, to vulgar 
crimes, rarely assume heroic shapes or dimensions, and never excite any sym- 
pathy. The law asserts an influence which is fatal to the cultivation of exceptional 
flights of imagination, in reference to questions of life and property. We cannot 
hunt down our enemies, kill our wives, carry off young girls, and shut them up 
in lonely towers, overlooking the sad sea waves, purloin wills, forge conveyances, 
or, in short, perform any of the highly exciting deeds that we delight in seeing 
done upon the stage, without bringing ourselves under the disenchanting gripe 
of the law. The romantic inclination, whenever it shows itself, is taken out of 
us at once by a process which is conclusive of all further experiments in that 
direction. 

Hence the skilful dramatist who desires to deal with romantic or picturesque 
ingredients takes care to lay his scene in a distant country or a remote age. He 
knows well enough that it would never do to exhibit a melodramatic villain in 4 
round hat and a frock coat, prowling about Regent-street, with a brace of pistols 
in his pocket ; or to make a lady in crinoline perpetrate the feats of a genuine 
heroine in a West-end drawing-room. He is aware that the unnaturalness of the 
combination would be detected at a glance by the Ciscriminating British public. 
Consequently he puts his actors and actresses into feathers and tunics, and places 
them in a far-off land, where he can set up any laws or moralities he pleases, 
without fear of awaking the critical scruples of his audience. The violations 
of common sense and ordinary probability which we reject as absurd in an Eng- 
lish fiction professing to represent the costume and manners of our own day, 
fascinate our judgment, when they are dressed up in strange doublets, belts 
garnished with daggers, slouched hats, and yellow boots. It is idle to ask the 
reason of this inconsistency. It may be a mysterious provision of nature which 
furnishes us with two sets of faculties, to e applied under varying conditions ; oT 
it may be that we are willing to believe the rest of the world quite capable of the 
irrational and criminal courses which we are qurselves wise enough to interdict. 
But, whatever may be the ground of this curious contradiction, the fact 
undeniable. 

Our writers of modern novels are not so dexterous in their craft as the drama- 
tists. For the most part, they ignore the prosaic character of our society, and 
substitute spangles and tinsel for our plain broadcloth. They will insist upo” 
making bandits and misanthropes of Smith and Tomkins, and forcing you"s 
ladies into situations in which young ladies are never known to appear, except at 
Astley’s or the Victoria. The things that are sometimes done in these books by 








* Over the Cliffs. By Charlotte Chanter, author of ‘Ferny Coombes.” Two Vols. London : 
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persons moving in the familiar circles of town and country, the motives and lan- 
gtage ascribed to them, and the extraordinary events that culminate out of their 
connection with each other, are of a nature to impart a suspicion that the writers 
must be utterly ignorant of the country and the people they undertake to delineate. 
To what else, for example, unless it be downright incapacity for portraying man- 
kind at all, can we attribute the singular pictures of English life we find in the 
volumes before us? A foreigner who had never set foot on our shores, and did 
not know a scrap of our history or language, could hardly have conceived a story, 
or brought together a group of figures, more unlike, to say the least of it, the 
men and women, and the everyday experiences, of our sober interiors. 

Somewhere on the western coast resides a county magistrate, Dawson by name. 
Near to him, at another old country mansion, resides his friend Martin. Dawson 
kills his wife in the presence of his friend Martin, attempts the life of his daughter 
on another occasion, and treats his son with such savage cruelty that the boy runs 
off to sea. Martin, being in the secret of the murder, has Dawson in his power, 
to use the technical language of sanguinary romance, and exacts his own terms, 
which are, that Grace Dawson, who is to come into a large fortune on the day 
she is of age, shall marry his son, or sign over her fortune to him. Martin and 
his son, although they have a fine house, and consort with the gentry, are, in 
fact, out-and-out scamps, and live by running contraband goods, and cheating 
the excisemen. Grace abhors Martin, and loves somebody else, the son of a 
Mrs. Mountjoy, the widow of a smuggler, who resides in a poor cottage in the 
neighbourhood. This young gentleman in due time goes to sea under piratical 
auspices, and grows up into the profession which his father had ornamented 
before him. Meanwhile Martin prefers his demand, and, finding all other methods 
fail, informs Grace of the fatal secret ; whereupon, to save her father, she pro- 
mises to bestow both herself and her fortune on his son as soon as she comes of 
age. But Edward Mountjoy every now and then pays flying visits to the country, 
and she meets him out o’ nights on the beach and in the fields, and her engage- 
ment with him goes on just as if nothing had happened to interfere with it. He 
is obliged to keep “dark,” as the flash people say, for there is a certain Mr. 
Erlingham who has his eye on him, and is seeking his life, on private grounds ; 
independently of which, the coastguard are looking out for him, in the respect of 
certain illegal transactions in which he has been concerned. This Mr. Erlingham 
is a gentleman by birth and position; nevertheless, neither his breeding nor his 
station prevents him from making away with an uncle of his own, whom he 
poisons by slow degress, to get possession of his property. 

It seems that Edward Mountjoy is heir to the property, and does not know it ; 
which will explain the interest Mr. Erlingham takes in his life. But Mr. Erling- 
ham is foiled. One night, just a fortnight before she is of age, Grace has given 
Edward a midnight meeting, as usual, on the sands. He urges her to fly. She 
refuses, promising, however, to come again the next night. Her father has 
followed her to the rendezvous, and confronts her as she rushes up the cliffs. I 
told you,”’ exclaims the enraged parent, ‘‘ that I would be the death of you, if you 
vent with that fellow Mountjoy, and now I will be as good as my word.” Upon 
which, continues the narrative, “he raised a stout thorn stick, and aimed a 
murderous blow at his daughter.”” She bends to avoid the blow, tumbles over 
the cliff, and down she goes, “slipping, sliding, slipping.”” For several chapters 
after this incident the reader is requested to believe that Grace is killed; a con- 
clusion which our observation of cliffs in general would fairly justify, but which 
no accomplished novel-reader would submit to fora moment. She is not only 
not killed, but comes out by and by, in a cottage of her own, where she is living 
with her husband, who has changed his name, to avoid being recognised. The 
sequel seems to have been suggested by Mr. Thackeray's ballad of the little boy 
who, having escaped being devoured at sea, was loaded with rewards and 
decorated with the Bath. Strictly following that great exemplar, the youthful 
smuggler is appointed to a berth in some subordinate capacity on board of a 
royal ship, is immediately after presented with a commission, and ascends, in the 
course of a few pages, through all the grades of the profession, till he becomes 
an admiral, and, like his distinguished prototype, a K.C.B. Everybody else 
is disposed of with similar rapidity, and with about an equal amount of 
likelihood. 

It is an odd problem to contemplate whether the writer of this story is really 
herself of opinion that it represents English manners. One may easily suppose a 
novelist carried into extremes during the heat of composition ; but when the work 
is done, a cool survey of the scheme and the characters must surely lead to a 
vlimmering of discovery that there is not an atom of probability in the story from 
beginning to end. Had Mrs. Chanter placed her smugglers, pirates, and 
prisoners on the coast of Calabria, or South America, she might have defied 
criticism ; but when she asks us to accept them as portraits of English originals, 
she cannot expect to escape a little gentle remonstrance. The work not 
wanting in literary merit, and if it were weeded of some affectations of expression, 
and a pervading tendency to run into feminine sentimentalism, it would pass 
muster with most of its cotemporaries, so far as mere writing goes. But the 
story is not only absurd, but it is so loosely told as to fatigue the reader. There 
are too many different threads, brought to independent issues. The sources of 
interest are scattered about, as Ducrow used to scatter his team of steeds round 
the circus; but the author lacks the skill of the equestrian to gather them all in 
hand at the end. 


is 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE.* 


“Tue Semt-AtrracHEep Coupe” is a pleasant story pleasantly told. It is all 
about love, and match-making, and the distresses of a young rich marquis and a 
very beautiful girl he had chosen for his wife. In the progress of the tale, the 
hero and heroine are on the point of breaking one another's hearts, simply because 
they were married before they had the opportunity of being thoroughly well 
acquainted. Wedo not know whether the author intended to “ point a moral”’ 
With this pretty little novel; but the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from “ The 
Semi-Attached Couple” is, that marriages in high life are, nowadays, becoming, 
in practice, something very similar to the French murriage de convena the 
main source, admittedly, of the lax morality that prevails amongst the higher and 
middle classes on the other side of the Straits of Dover. 

in this novel the hero and heroine are married after a few days’ acquaintance, 
whilst of her eldest sister it is said, she was married after a “ long attachment 
SIx weeks!’’ and her second after “a still longer attachment—two 
months!’’ Is such a true picture of high life in this country? We fear it 
Yith all the apparent freedom enjoyed in England, there is, we believe, so 
watchful a guard kept up against a mésalliaice—there is so earnest a struggle to 
Secure for young persons a large fortune before venturing upon a marricd life, 
that sufficient opportunities are not afforded to them of studying each other's 
“lspositions, characters, inclinations, and principles; 
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and thus the most serious 
Of all engagements becomes a lottery in which the chances are, that instead 
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of winning what marriage ought to secure for all—perfect happiness, content, and 
peace,—the probability is lifelong sorrow, both to wife and husband. 

Should this system of sordid marriages be perpetuated, the new divorce court 
will become an indispensable necessity; for the bargain that has been made 
at the altar will inevitably require a superior court for its revision and 
rearrangement. 

The interest of the novel turns upon a detail 6f tht accidental events by which 
two young persons escaped, who, notwithstanding their excellent dispositions and 
high principles, were on the point of being for ever separated from each other. 
In addition to the characters of the hero and heroine, there are others very 
happily portrayed, and the following brief extracts will convey some idea of the 
agreeable manner of the writer :— 

Usty Prorte Enxviovs.— People may go on talking for ever of the jealousies of pretty 
women; but for real, genuine, hard-working envy, there is nothing like an ugly woman with a 
taste for admiration. Her mortified vanity curdles into malevolence, and she calumniates where 
she cannot rival.’’—Vol. i. p. 6. 

A Dut Covrte.—* Lord and Lady Middlesex were a remarkably dull couple : he a quiet, 
magistraty sort of man, who never went into society except on @ great county occasion; she a 
little crooked woman, with an unpretending manner, and a mistaken bonnet.’’—Vol. ii. p. 4. 

Two Axtoms.—*‘ Nothing is too bad to be true, Mr. Douglas, and nothing is true that is not 

bad. Those are two axioms I never can persuade you to remember,” — Vol. ti. p. 53. 
_ Apvice to Powiticians.—‘* Ever while you live, choose the popular side in an election; that 
is, if you have no particular regard for the good of your country, and no particular political 
prejudices of your own; for there is no comparison between a reception of cheers, applause, and 
goodwill, and one of cabbage-stalks, groans, and bad eggs.’’—Vol. ti. p. 117. 


ODD JOURNIES IN AND OUT OF LONDON.* 


Tig papers contained in this collection are peculiar in their character, if not 
absolutely original in their design. They are not “ essays’ —they are not 
** stories’’—they are the author’s “ experiences,” illustrated occasionally by small 
incidents, illuminated by a lively fancy, and from first to last rendered agreeable 
by a charming style. Taken as awhole, they may be said to be the consequences 
of the great changes which mechanical inventions and scientific discoveries have 
effected within the last thirty years. Mr. Hollingshead is not the historian of 
railways, nor of diving-bells, nor of electric telegraphs; but he is an observer 
not merely of their effects, but of the manner in which they are worked; and he 
has, to use the expression of Locke, ‘‘ penetrated into the inside and reality of the 
thing.” 

This book is illustrative of the earnestness, energy, determination, and vigour 
which have for centuries characterized the Londoners. If a business is to be 
undertaken, and the necessity for its performance is proved to a thoroughbred 
Londoner, he will be sure that it is carried through effectively, for he will be 
foremost in encountering its difficulties, and the most resolute in facing whatever 
dangers may eccompany its accomplishment. And so with Mr. Hollingshead. 
Is anything to be described, be it on the surface of the land, or in the bowels of 
the earth, or at the bottom of the sea, there he is,—with the stoker on the engine, 
with the miner down the shaft, or groping with the diver fathoms deep under the 
surging billows of the ocean. There, in all these different places, he is to be found, 
telling us what other men see and observe, but have not the gift to communicate in 
intelligible language. There he is, with an ever-watchful eye and ever-ready pen, 
noting all that passes, permitting nothing to escape his vigilance, and then ren- 
dering to the world an account which is sure to be read ; for over the performance 
of the entire task presides a lively fancy, that is never permitted to soar into 
extravagance, and so fittingly and discreetly performs the office which reason 





requires from her :— 
‘Of all externa! things 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
The forms, imaginations, airy shapes 
Which reason joining, or disjoining, frames 
Of what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge, or opinion,” 


Mr. Llollingshead has col. 


“In his “Odd Journeys in and out of London,” 


lected a number of facts that must be not only new to those who dwell 
far away from the great city, but are absolutely curious as novelties to 
Londoners themselves. For instance, of the millions of its inhabitants, how 


few individuals are there who have been able to gain access within the innermost 
penetralia of the Mint, or can possibly know anything of the various processes of 
ular dead yt llow lump, that looks like 
pale gingerbread,” into something ‘ like cakes of very bright yellow soap,” and 
finally into_ ‘a perfect coin of the realm ? * In the same way, an examination 
into the interior of St. Martin’s-le-Grand enables him to trace the adventures ot’ 
a letter from the from the hand of the writer, until the ins@jpyt 
it reaches the person to whom it had been addressed. In his uunt of the 
“House-top Telegraphs,” he places clearly before the mind of the reader the 
difficulties that lie in the way of bringing any new invention into active operation. 
And then when he passes out of London, what new and hitherto absolutely 
unknown modes of life he brings to the surface of civilized socicty —the bargemen, 
with their assistant the canals—the Whitstable “ divers’’—that 
most curious co-operative society amongst the working-classes, the proprietors of 
Assuredly, such contributions as tli 


changing a rough mass of gold-—“ an irr 


moment it passes 


“acc 


*leggers”’ on 


“the happy fishing-grounds.” e to litera 


ture are more instructive than the best-written composition of an abstra 
essayist ; and there is in them something more startlingly strange (because of 
their complete truthfulness), than is to be found in the finest fa: «ketch that the 


best writer of modern fairy tales can invent. 
In these papers facts and fancy are happily blended together; and in none of 
them is the power of the writer brought more happily and effectively into play, 
‘ * 13 . - . 
ave ( ach, where obstinate and 


ony Li Q 
“lhe Last stu 


than in the contribution entitled 
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perverse prejudice makes a long and des pr mat 
the newly-invented railways. 

“The Odd Journeys in and out of London” ; 
' but we would beyond all others recom- 


aga the progress of 
constitutes a volume which may 


be read with advantage by all classes ; 


mend it to the study of young men. 


GOUT.+ 
eminent rit lj al 
There are f 


ins more rie 


time to our own day, the most 


From the of Hippocrates 


writers have differed upon the nature and the treatment of gout Ww 


diseases which have received from the most thoughtful physi 


attention, and vet there is, pr rhape, no single malady upon WV hose pathoto, vee 
? | 7 4 . > ‘ . ryt . > ; 3 . . . 
reai light has pecn he dl since the days of ( elsus. ihe excrucia i iii’ ¥ h 
attends the onset of gout, and the crippling consequences of it peated ta- 
tions, naturally challenged the observation of medical men at a und, 
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when it is remembered that the disease culls the vast majority of its victims from 
amongst the privileged classes of the wealthy and the great, it will at once be 

ived that a special centive was afforded to professors of the healing art to 
study its habits and to counteract its effects. Hence, scarcely a writer of 
eminence has failed to suggest some theory respecting its intimate nature ; and 
this very uncertainty as to its real cause rendered gout a prominent weapon in 
the armoury of the rival schools of medicine. Gout was dexterously made use 
of im every learned disputation between the Humoralists and the Solidists,—the 
mystery which enshrouded its pathology rendering it a convenient pretext for the 
wildest speculations. Still the mystery remained unsolved; and in the end one 
might fairly say of these learned discussions, so barren of practical results,— 

** La raison sans cesse raisonné 
Et jamais n'a guéri personne.” 

Thronghont all the vissitudes of medical opinion one theory remained supreme 
—that, namely, which assigned as the cause of gout the existence of a materies 
morbi in the blood. Such was the favourite hypothesis while chemistry was yet 
in its infancy ; its triamphant establishment as a pathological truth had to await 
the maturity of that science. This has been accomplished in our own day,—for 
chemistry has detected the existence, and defined the nature, of the suspected 
materies morbi, and so has set at rest a discussion which, from time immemorial, 
had been an heirloom in the profession. 

For a correct appreciation of the defective conditions of the system upon which 
gout depends, medical science is mainly indebted to Dr. Garrod, an accomplished 
physician, an able chemist, and a careful observer. He has devoted many 
years to the study of gout, and the volume before us is the result of his labours. 
He has demonstrated, for the first time, the existence in the blood of gouty 
patients of an excess of uric acid, and he has pointed ont the fact that the 
well-known tophaceous deposits consist of urate of soda in a crystalline form. 
fle has farther tanght us that in cases of articular gout, the most trifling, as well 
as in those wherein the disease assumes its more inveterate forms, the materies 
morbi is deposited around the joints. He has shown that the excretion of uric 
acid by the kidneys during acute attacks of the disease is diminished instead of 
increased ; and, after throwing a flood of light upon the pathology of the affec- 
tion, he discusses fully the treatment proper to all its protean forms. In short, 
Dr. Garrod’s work is now the recognised authority upon the subject of gout—a 
subject which, in the present state of medical knowledge, it may, without exag- 
geration, be said to have exhausted. 

There are some points connected with gout which are of interest to the general 
reader, and, with a passing allusion to’ two of these, we shall take leave of 
Dr. Gerrod’s very valuable contribution to medical literature. The subject of 
hereditary predisposition is very fully discussed by Dr. Garrod, and to fifty per cent. 
of his cases he assigns such predisposition asa favouring cause. It is interesting to 
observe that this per-centage accords pretty closely with the estimates formed by 
Sir C. Scndamore, Heberden, Sydenham, and Holland. The question of fermented 
and distilled liquors as a predisposing cause of gout is one of peculiar interest to 
all, and more particularly to those who have reason to suspect a gouty taint in 
their pedigree. Dr. Garrod entertains so strong an opinion of the influence of 
such drinks in producing gout that he says, “‘ It may be a question whether the 
malady would ever have been known to mankind had such beverages not been 
indulged in.”” They are not all equally noxious, however ; for Dr. Garrod adds :— 
** Distilled spirits, when exclusively taken, appear to exert little or no power in 
inducing gout, whereas with wines, strong ales, and porter, the reverse holds 
good.” Upon this point we feel tempted, for the special benefit of our own 
* Gouty Pui_osopner,” and those of our readers who may dread an attack of the 
disease, to give Dr. Garrod’s conclusions in his own words; but it must be 
remarked, in quoting the passage, that the effects of alcohol are here only dealt 
with so far as regards the special disease under notice. Dr. Garrod says :— 

*€ 1. Diluted alcohol, in the form of distilled spirits, has little power in causing gout, at least 
in those who are not predisposed to it. 

** 2. Aleohol, when in combination with other substances, as occurs in wines and malt liquors, 
becomes @ potent cause of gout; and the greater the amount of contained spirit, the more 
powerful the influence in producing the disease. 

** 3, Neither the acid, sugar, nor any known principle contained in these liquors, can as yet 
be proved to impart to the alcohol its predisposing influence ; for wines the least acid, and liquors 
the least sweet, are often among the most baneful. 

** 4. Aleoholic fluids which have little tendency to cause dyspepsia, and those which act more 
especially as diuretics, can, as far as gout is concerned, be taken with greater impunity than 
beverages of an opposite character.” 

We may add to this testimony the opinion of a distinguished living physician. 
Dr. Watson, in his “‘ Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic,” says on 
this point, “‘ 1 am sure it is worth any young man’s while, who has had the gout, 
to become a teetotaller.”” There are few, probably, who would have the courage 
to adopt Dr. Watson’s advice; but there can be no doubt that excess in the 
pleasures of the table, an indolent life, and bodily inactivity, are amongst the most 
powerful predisposing causes of the disease, that they tend to foster it, and that 
they too often defeat the best-directed efforts of medical skill to prevent a return 
of its paroxysm :— 

** The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 





CARDINAL XIMENEZ.* 


A MELANCHOLY spectacle is that of a mighty nation fallen. Of such a spectacle 
Spain is one of the most conspicuous examples. At the present time there is 
none so poor as to do her reverence. The presence in our seas of the most 
powerful armament she could fit out, would be regarded with indifference, if not 
with disdain. She is financially a bankrupt, and her dependencies are few and, 
compared with those of former days, insignificant gn extent. She has become 
the ‘‘ Poor Relation’’ of Europe; where she is tolerated she is not esteemed, and 
where she is admitted, her pretensions are completely ignored. But from her 
present degradation she can look back with pride to her past glory and greatness. 
At one time she was the chief hidalgo among the kingdoms of the world. Her 
power was such that the hostile approach to our shores of her admiral was the 
signal for fear and consternation. Her colonies were so extensive that the sun 
never set upon her dominions. The wealth of the Indies rolled into her treasury. 
More than all, she had poets, statesmen, and warrior-adventurers, who shed a 
lustre around her, and made her the envy of other nations. 

Amongst the many historical names which Spain cherishes with pride, the 
famous Cardinal who is the subject of this notice occupies a prominent place as 
having been one of the chief instruments in extending the influence of his country 
in the affairs of Europe, and in raising it to the prond position it occupied at the 
end of the fifteenth and during the sixteenth century, Gonzalés, or—to give him 
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the name by which he is more generally known—Francis Ximenez, was born in 
the year 1436, in the province of Toledo, at Torrelaguna, a small town, where his 
father occupied the humble post of receiver of tithes for the king. He was the 
eldest son; but there being no patrimony for which he could look forward, it 
was decided that he should enter the Church. With this object in view, he 
studied first at Alcal4, and afterwards at the university of Salamanca. ving 
completed his studies at the latter seat of learning, he returned home with a good 
stock of erndition and a degree in canon and civil law. For a short time, it ig 
supposed, he supported his parents by teaching the canon law at home; but in 
1459 he resolved to seek his fortune elsewhere. He set out for Rome. . At Aix, 
in Provence, he found himself unable to continue his journey, having been plun-. 
dered on his*way of horse, clothes, and money. He was, however, fortunate 
enough to meet with a friend in a former schoolfellow, who both furnished him 
with the means of proceeding, and accompanied him into Italy. In the Eternal 
City he remained till the death of his father recalled him to Spain. At home he 
was met by poverty and misfortune; but Ximenez having forseen this, came 
provided with letters “ expectative ” from the Pope, which gave him the first 
vacant benefice in the diocese of Toledo. These ‘‘letters’’ were the cause of 
exhibiting the strength of will and undauntable courage of Ximenez. 

The first benefice which became vacant was that of Uzeda, and included 
within its limits the little town of Torrelaguna. This circumstance was 
tifying to Ximinez: but he was to meet with disappointment. The Archbishop 
of Toledo refused to institute him, having promised the benefice to one of his own 
household. But Ximenez would not renounce his claims; the more, indeed, he 
was solicited to do so the more resolute he became. The archbishop was the 
celebrated Alphonso Carillo, who had been minister under Henry IV. of Castile, 
had commanded at the bloody field of Olmedo, and was noted for his haughty 
bearing, for his intrepidity, and for his immovable firmness. In Ximenez he met 
with a man as determined as himself. Neither would give way. At last the 
bishop resorted to force, and Ximenez became a prisoner. ..He remained in con- 
finement, steadfastly rejecting all proposals of renouncing his benifice, for six years, 
when Carillo was constrained to release him, and put him in possession of his 
benifice. This was the first victory of Ximenez. He did not, however, long 
remain archpriest of Uzeda, but effected an exchange with the chaplain of 
Sigiienza. At Sigiienza he became known to the bishop of that place, who 
appointed him to be his grand-vicar. Thenceforward he advanced, step by step, 
to the highest dignities, alike of the State and of the Church. Isabella nominated 
him her confessor, and, in 1495, obtained his elevation to the see of Toledo. In 
1507, after the death of Isabella, Ferdinand procured for him, from Pope Julius II., 
a cardinal’s hat, made him grand inguisitor, entrusted him with the administra- 
tion of state affairs, and on his death in 1516, appointed him regent of the 
kingdom. On the 8th of November, 1517, he expired, in the eighty-second year 
of his life, leaving behind him the reputation of having been one of the wisest 
statesmen his country ever produced. 

The work before us is a translation, by the Rev. Canon Dalton, of the “ Life 
of Ximenez,” by Dr. Hefele, and of which a French translation was published in 
1856, at Paris, by Messrs. |’ Abbé Sisson et Abbé Crampon. Dr. Hefele is Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Tibingen, and appears to have taken 
great pains with his work. He has, we believe, brought together all the attain- 
able information with respect to the subject of his biography; and the result is a 
good-sized volume of interesting matter on an interesting subject. He is accurate 
in his dates, and generally very correct in his statements. His editor and trans- 
lator claims for him the additional merit of elegance of style ; but the translation 
itself does not substantiate the claim ; it is often inelegant, and sometimes clumsy. 
In critical sagacity both author and translator are sadly deficient. The reasoning 
of the editor, more especially, is often puerile in the first degree. To criticise the 
life and character of such a man as Ximenez, it is first necessary to decide on the 
stand-point from which he is to be judged. What is to be the criterion? Are 
we to be guided in our opinions by reason, or are we to give ourselves over to 
that double-minded way of inquiring after truth which only in part reasons, 
while it in part dogmatizes, imagines, and assumes ? According to the reverend 
canon, we must pursue the latter course—and he does so himself; he tells us no 
one except a Roman Catholic can properly appreciate the character of Ximenez. 
The consequence is, his estimate of Ximenez is what we should expect under such 
conditions. 

Ximenez seems to have been a man admirably adapted for the times and country 
in which he lived. He possessed in an eminent degree that bigotry in matters of 
religion, and arbitrariness of conduct in political matters, which characterised his 
day. Nevertheless, he was a most useful man; one of the best representatives 
of that class—soon, we hope, to become extinct—of statesmen-priests with which 
the character of modern institutions cannot be made to harmonize. 








A GLANCE AT THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 





Tur October number of the Westminster Review opens with a notice of a 
religious work, entitled ‘“‘ Essays and Reviews,’ published by Parker, and the 
composition of ‘ seven theologians, teachers and professors in our universities ;”” 
a book that, in the estimation of the reviewer, ‘‘ marks an epoch in the history of 
opinion,” and by which “ the latest phase in religion at length has developed its 
creed.” In the second article is given the substance of the Abbé Domenech’s 
work on “The North American Indians,’ now reduced to about two millions, 
from seventeen millions two centuries since, and whose rapid destruction is 
attributed to forced emigration, alcoholic liquor, sickness, and epidemic diseases. 
A just tribute is paid, in Art. iii., to the life and labours of Robert Owen, as an 
active practical philanthropist, a thinker of no mean capacity, and the first great 
manufacturer who recognised the necessity for a re-organization of the industrial 
system. Art. vii., “On National Defences,” is plain-spoken and candid, as an 
article on a subject of such vital importance ought to be; for it declares that 
“the Power against which we require to be prepared is France, and France 
alone ;’’ and “ therefore,’ continues the reviewer, “ it is with reference to a war 
with France that all our arguments will be directed.” The concluding article is 
an analysis of Mr. Thackeray’s writings. The various notices of “ Cotemporary 
Literature,” with which the Westminster Review terminates, are excellent speci- 
mens of criticism. 





Macmillan’s Magazine commences with a valuable article by the Rev. H. G. 
Robinson, of the Training College, York, on the value and importance of 
making English classical literature a leading branch of study with the youth 
of this country. A “Popular Essay upon Political Economy” is contributed 
by Mr. Henry Fawcett, who quotes Hallam’s opinion upon the condition of 
the labourer in the present time, as being “ much inferior in ability to support 
a family to his ancestors three or four centuries ago.” The working-classes 
believe they pay high prices for bread and grocery, and yet do not get a good 
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article. The writer very fairly remarks :—*“ They have the remedy in their own 
hands: why don’t they withdraw their deposits from the savings banks, and 


form a joint. fund to establish a flour-mill, a bakery, and a grocery shop?” 
«The Ammergan Mystery ; or, Sacred Drama of 1860,” is a description, by an 
eye-witness of the most ext i spectacle in Europe—that is, the decennial 
“play,” or “ mystery” in Bavaria, of the sufferings and passion of the Godhead. 
The just, reverent, and impartial spirit in which such a subject is dealt with, 
makes this the most remarkable contribution to periodical literature for the 
month. “Kyloe Jock,” and “Tom Brown at Oxford,” are the continuations 
of stories commenced in previous numbers. 





The Eclectic, a monthly review and miscellany, contains the following articles: — 
1. The Pauline Doctrine. 2. A Contrast; or, Theological Differences. 3. The 
Province of Reason. 4. Church Principle and Life. 5. Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History. 6. The Social Affections. 7. Home Evangelization. 8. The Story of 
Caliph Hakem, the Divinity of the Druses. With two exceptions all these articles 
deal with matters connected with religious belief. ‘The Story of the Caliph 
Hakem” is a curious piece of biography. It presents the details of a life which 
was a compound of “ cruelty, caprice, and profanity, checkered by occasional fits 
of generosity, and acts of summary justice.” Such was “ The Messiah” of the 
Druses ; and it cannot be a matter of surprise that they who worship such a 
divinity should have recently committed atrocities in the Lebanon that have 
excited universal horror throughout Christendom. 


In the first article of the British Quarterly Review, the past condition of Ireland 
is truly described in one sentence :—“ Her political system had been the ascend- 
ancy of an alien colony over a nation, and her social condition had been the 
tyranny of a caste over a subjugated people.” The writer then shows what was 
the state of Ireland thirty years ago, and illustrates its position by a reference to 
the Irish metropolis. From the past the writer proceeds to the present condition 
of Ireland ; and here again he draws a picture which is as accurate in its details 
as it is gratifying to behold. The article is of especial value, and well worthy the 
attention of all who are desirous of having a sound knowledge of the past history 
and present situation of Ireland. The second article is a complete analysis of 
‘‘ Mr. Atkinson’s Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor.” 
Art. iii. is a paper which reads like a romance, and the subject one of the most 
interesting in natural history. It is upon the growth, progress, and inevitable 
destruction of “ Glaciers.” With the same power and ability are written articles 
on “German Philosophy and Literature,’ ‘ Burton’s Lake Regions of Central 
Africa,” “Modern Painters,” ‘Egyptology and the two Exodes,” “ Christian 
Races under Turkish Rulers,” ‘Hours with the Mystics,” and a variety of 
criticisms on recent publications. 


There is a very valuable and instructive paper on “German Idealogy,”’ by 
Mr. Cyrus Redding, inthe October number of Colbwrn’s New Monthly Magazine. 
There are two articles in the same magazine—one based upon a book written by 
Mr. Gerard, the other upon Mr. Wingrove Cook’s work, and both pointing to the 
same conclusion—that Algeria is a failure as a colony, and ultimately the French 
will be forced to leave it. ‘On Board a Cartel” is manifestly not an invented 
story, but the genuine record of circumstances that had occurred within the 
presence of the narrator. 


The New Quarterly Review is a ** Conservatiye’’ periodical, and the first article 
is devoted to the present fallen condition of its party as represented in “‘Conserva- 
tive journalism.” Considering the wealth, the power, and the influence possessed 
by the Tories, it is certainly strange to find their newspapers so few in number, 
and so insignificant in influence. The Whigs have acted in the same stupid 
way in Ireland. They have left the press there in the hands of the Tories and 
the “ Young Ireland ”’ faction, and the consequence has been that the representa- 
tion of Irish counties and boroughs has slipped out of their hands. A very fair 
review of the acts of “the Session of 1860,’’ constitutes the second article in the 

teview. The third article, ‘‘The Syrian Disturbances” casts the entire blame of 
the atrocities committed in the Lebanon upon the Christians. The first of the 
murders perpetrated were, it declares, by the Maronites on the Druses. Upon 
the principle of ‘‘ audi alteram partem,” this article in the New Quarterly Review 
is deserving of examination. 

There are three magnificent engravings in the Art Jowrnal for October. The 
first is a picture of the beautiful and unfortunate Henrietta of Orleans, daughter 
of Charles I., who undoubtedly fell a victim to poison in the midst of the dissolute 
court of Louis XIV. The second is an engraving, by Cousen, from Turner’s well- 
known grand picture, “ The Opening of the Walhalla,’ in the National Gallery. 
The third is Ernst Hahnel’s statue of “ Medicine.” In addition to these there are 
many fine wood engravings, illustrating the course of the Hudson river, from the 
wilderness to the sea; and the companion guide of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall in 
South Wales. The literary portion of the Art Journal is always valuable and 
interesting ; but that feature of it which is, in our estimation, the most curious 
and instructive, is the series of papers contributed by Mr. Thomas Wright, 
entitled, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Illustrations of Medizeval Manners.” 


“* Seeing is Believing,” is the title of the first article in Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
and a very able article it is on “ Spiritualism.” The main purpose of the writer 
is to reply to the statement which appeared in a former number of the Cornhill 
Magazine, from a gentleman who gave a narrative of what “he had seen” per- 
formed, and the marvels he had witnessed at a séance of “ Spiritualists,” ‘ Spirit- 
rappers,” and “ Table-turners.”’ The writer in Blackwood makes this just obser- 
vation upon the subject of such exhibitions: “ It is one thing to believe what you 
have seen, and another to believe that you have seen all there was to be seen.” 
A son of the celebrated Mrs. Hemans, who has long been resident at Rome, has 
written a work, entitled “Catholic Italy; its Institutions and Sanctuaries. 
Part 1. Rome and the Papal States.” This work forms a basis for the second 
article in the Magazine, on “The Papal Government.’ Mr. Hemans’ book is 
highly praised by the writer; and several passages quoted, as showing the fair 
and honest spirit in which it has been composed. The public is invited, in 
an article entitled “‘ Proverbs,” to consider, first, what they are; next, why they 
are so popular; and then the writer traces the upward progress of a Proverb, 
first into a Fable, then into a Parable, then a Tale, and lastly, he shows how it 
becomes elevated to all the dignity of a Poem. Wit, learning, taste, and 
wisdom unite in making the article on “ Proverbs” one of the most agreeable 
in the October number of Blackwood. 


“ The Horatian maxim, “Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currant,”’— 
While fools think to shun error on one side, they run into the contrary error,” 
—forms the theme of a very able essay in Fraser’s Magazine. Men who do not 
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think accurately, and reason closely, it is justly observed, “if convinced that 
monarchs are not much wiser or better than other human beings, they run off 
into the belief that all kings have been little more than incarnate demons; if 
convinced that representative government often works very imperfectly, they 
raise a cry for imperialism ; if convinced that monarchy has its abuses, they call 
out for republicanism ; if convinced that Britain has.many things which are not 
so good as they ought to be, they keep constantly-extolling the perfection of the 
United States.” The article is suggested by the Archbishop of Dublin—the 
most logical of ploutocratic prelates—the most worldly-wise of all the lawn- 
sleeved Solomons in the House of Lords. The second article, “ A Last Word on 
Lord Macaulay,” will not be received with universal approval, for it denies “ that 
Macaulay belonged to the very highest order of minds,” and it then maintains 
that “in no department, except the historical, did he show pre-eminent capacity.” 
The writer will find it difficult to defend either of these two positions. 








LOUISE ON THE DOOR-STEP. 


I. 
HaA.r-past three in the morning! 
And no one in the street 
But me, on the sheltering door-step 
Resting my weary feet ;— 
Watching the raindrops patter 
And dance where the puddles run, 
As bright in the flaring gas-light 
As dewdrops in the sun. 


IT. 
There’s a light upon the pavement ;— 
It shines like a magic glass, 
And there are faces in it, 
That look at me; and pass. 
Faces—ah ! well remembered 
In the happy Long-Ago, 
When my garb was as white as lilies, 
And my thoughts as pure as snow. 


Ill. 
Faces! ah, yes! I see them,— 

One, two, and three ;—and four ;— 
That come on the gush of tempests, 
And go on the winds that bore. 

Changeful and evanescent 
They shine ’mid storm and rain, 
Till the terror of their beauty 
Lies deep upon my brain. 
Iv. 
One of them frowns; I know him,— 
With his thin long snow-white hair, 
Cursing his wretched daughter 
That drove him to despair. 
And the other, with wakening pity 
In her large tear-streaming eyes, 
Seems as she yearned toward me, 
And whispered “ Paradise.” 
Vv. 
They pass,—they melt in the ripples, 
And I shut mine eyes, that burn, 
To escape another vision 
That follows where’er I turn :— 
The face of a false deceiver 
That lives and lies ; ah, me! 
Though I see it in the pavement, 
Mocking my misery! 
VI. 
They are gone !—all three !—quite vanished ! 
Let no one call them back! 
For I’ve had enough of phantoms, 
And my heart is on the rack! 
God help me in my sorrow ; 
But there,—in the wet, cold stone, 
Smiling in heavenly beanty, 
I see my lost, mine own! 
vil. 
There on the glimmering pavement, 
With eyes as blue as morn, 
Floats by, the fair-haired darling 
Too soon from my bosom torn ; 
She clasps her tiny fingers— 
She calls me sweet and mild, 
And says that my God forgives me, 
For the sake of my little child. 
vill. 
I will go to her grave to-morrow, 
And pray that I may die ; 
And I hope that my God will take me 
’Ere the days of my youth go by. 
For I am old in anguish, 
And long to be at rest, 
With my little babe beside me, 
And the daisies on my breast. 


C. M. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Meesrs. Bell & Daldy have in the press the following new works :—‘ Parables 
from Nature,” by Mrs. Alfred Gatty ; with Notes on Natural History ; illustrated by 
W. Millais, Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, Wehnert, and Calderon. The “ Home 
Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century,” by the author of “ Magdalene 
Stafford.” And the “ Life and Times of Palearis,” by M. Young. 

Charles Knight's “Popular History of England,” published by Bradbury 
& Evans, is to be discontinued in monthly parts. The quantity required to com- 
plete Vol. VII. will be published as a part, or section, in January next, simulta- 
neously with the publication of the volame. Vol. VIII., completing the work, 
will be published in the course of 1861; and, for the convenience of purchasers, 
will be divided into two parts, or sections. 

Messrs. Longman’s list includes, “The Sea, and its Living Wonders,” by Dr. 
G. Hartwig, translated by the author; and with wood-cuts, and a new series of 
designs by Henry Noel Humphreys ; “ Wit and Wisdom” of Sydney Smith ; “ My 
Life, and What I shall do with It?” by an Old Maid; “ Everybody’s Book; or, 
Gleanings, Serious and Entertaining, from the Scrap-book of a Septuagenarian,”’ 
edited by J. H. Freese. . 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons are preparing “ The Book of Farm Buildings ; their 
Arrangement and Construction,” by H. Stephens and R. H. Burn, uniform with 
the “ Book of the Farm.” And the “ Past and Present Life of the Globe,” by 
David Page. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish immediately, “ A Cruise in the Pacific,” 
from the Log of a Naval Officer, edited by Captain F. Aylmer, 2 vols., with illus- 
trations; “The Valley of a Hundred Fires,” by the author of “ Margaret and her 
Bridesmaids.” 

Messrs. Ward & Lock will soon: have ready a new gift-book, entitled, ‘‘ Pearls 
from the Poets, with Biographical Notices,” on toned paper, with illustrations. 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley announce the following new works :—‘ The Senior 
Fellow,” by the author of “ Squires and Parsons ;’’ “ The Lighthouse,” a novel ; 
“Too Late,’’ a novel; ‘Why Paul Verroll killed his Wife,” by the author of 
“Paul Verroll ;” “An Autumn Tour in Spain,” illustrated; and “ Gertrude 
Melton,” a novell. . 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about to publish a new work by the eminent 
Oxford geologist, Professor Phillips, ‘On the Origin and Succession of Life on 
the Earth.” The work will, we believe, review all the theories of Darwin and 
others, which have of late occasioned so much discussion. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin announce “ Our Examples, Poor and Rich :” 
a series of biographical sketches of men and women, edited by M. D. Hill, Re- 
corder of Birmingham ; “ The Picture History of England,” a series of eighty 
full-page illustrations. 

Mr. Roberts, of Exeter, has in the Press, “ A History of the Cathedral Church 
at Exeter,” with the “ Lives of the Bishops,” and other matters connected with 
it; “ Ecclesiastical History,’ by the Rev. George Oliver, D.D.; to be immediately 
followed by the “ History of the City and County of Exeter,” by the same author. 

esers. Alexander Strahan, & Co’s., of Edinburgh, new list comprises the fol- 
lowing new works :—‘‘The Near and the Heavenly Orizons,” by Madame de 
Gasparin, translated by the author of the “ Patience of Hope ;” “ The Restoration 
of the Jews,” by David Brown; “ God’s Glory in the Heavens ; or, Something of 
the Wonders of Astronomy,” with illustrative diagrams, by W. Leitch; “ Praying 
nnd Working,” as exhibited in the 19th century, by W. F. Stevenson; “The 
Gold Thread,” a story-book for the young, by Dr. Norman Macleod; “ From 
Death to Life; or, Bible Records of Remarkable Conversions,” by the Rev. 
A. Saphir; “Poems,” by the author of “ Patience of Hope ;” and the “ Story of 
the Mission Fields: How they are Vianted and how they are Grown,” by the 
Rey. T. Smith. 

Messrs. Day & Son have in preparation the following illustrated works :— A 
Description of the Human Body,” by J. Marshall; “ Views of the City of Luck- 
now,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Dodgson, A.A.G.; “ Paradise and the Peri,” by 
Thomas Moore, illuminated and illustrated by Owen Jones and Henry Warren ; 
**The Sermon on the Mount,” by the Messrs. W. and G. Audley ; “ The Church’s 
Floral Kalendar;”) and ‘Specimens of Medieval Architecture,” by W. E. 
Nesfield. 

W. Kent & Co, announce some new illustrated works for the ensuing season :— 
The Art Album,” fac-similes of water-colour drawings, by George Cattermole, 
Sidney Cooper, A.R.A., and many others of our principal artists. ‘* Three Gems 
in One Setting,’’—containing ‘‘'The Poet’s Song,’ by Alfred Tennyson ; “ Field 
Flowers,”’ by Thomas Campbell; and the “ Pilgrim Fathers,’”’ by Mrs. Hemans : 
each page beautifully ornamented in chromo-lithography. ‘ Household Song,”— 
a collection of lyrical pieces, selected from the works of Burns, Charles Mackay, 
Mallet, Hood, Rogers, and others; with illustrations by our principal artists. 
They also announce two new books for children :—“ The Carewes: a Tale of the 
Civil Wars,” by Mary Gillies, with 24 illustrations; and “The Lord’s Prayer 
explained for Children,” with a preface by the Rev. J. M. Bellew, S.C.L., with 
numerous illustrations. 

Mr. George Hardcastle, book auctioneer, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, announces a 
sale of 16,000 volumes, on Monday, October 15th, the property of the late 
Thomas Bell, Esq., F.8S.A. The store of general literature in this collection is 
strikingly diversified and ample ; but in the History and Legends of the counties 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, the collection is 
unrivalled ; including unique MSS., rare series of Rebellion Tracts, 1715 and 
*45, curious Pamphlets on Hanover Succession, the Newcastle Reprints; the best 
collection of Thomas Bewick’s Works ever offered for sale; the private issues 
of the “ Allan”’ and the Lee Priory” Presses, and numerous other literary pro- 
ductions of great interest. Catalogues can be obtained of Messrs. Willis and 
Sotheron, London. ° 

French literary intelligence informs us, that M. Ch. de Bussy has published a 
new work entitled “ A Converted Philosopher,” a study of manners of the 19th 
century. 

H. Mandeville has published a Map, in relief, of “ Italy of Our Time,” includ. 
ing the States of the Church, Piedmont, and Venetia. 

A shower of almanacks for 1861 has just been poured upon Paris. Almanacks 
for the “ Drawing-room and Kitchen;” for ‘Cooks and Historians;” for 
** Dancers and Card-players ;” for “ Farceurs and Bonapartists ;” for “ Smokers 
and Snuff-takers :" are to be had, each costing but a few sous. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of these almanacks is “'The Almanack of the National Glories.” 

Among the pamphlets which the French Emperor's recent round of visits has 
provoked, is one published at Marseilles, entitled “ Napoleon the Third, Marseilles, 
and Algeria.” 

Dr. Victor Giubert has published, at Brussels, his “Natural and Medical 
History of the New Medicaments introduced into Therapeutics since 1830 to 
the present time.” This work has received a prize from the Brussels Society of 
Medical and Natural Sciences. . 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


From SEPTEMBER 28ru to OCTOBER 4ru. 


Wearing not emer 3 or, Labour for God. Sabbath Bells, chimed by the Poets. New 
A brief Memoir of Mr. W. Adeney. 12mo. edition. 4to. cloth. 10s.6d. Griffin. 
cloth. 2nd edition. 2s. Dalton. Ward’s (J. H.) Popular Treatise on Steam 

Trevor (C. C.) on the Taxes on Succession, 8vo. cloth (American). 6s. Tribner. 
with Official Forms. 12mo. cloth, 2nd | O'Neill's (C.) Chemistry of Calico Printing 
edition. 13s. Stevens & Co. &e. 18s. Triibner. : 

A Summary of the Roman Civil Law, &c. By | Chapman's (A. W.) Flora of Southern United 
P. Mac C. de Colquhoun. Vol. IV. 8vo. States. 14s. Triibner. 
boards. 7s. 6d. Stevens & Co. Sketches of the Crusaders. By-G. E. Sargent. 

—— Four vols. 8vo. boards. £4, 4s. Feap. cloth. 2s. H. J. Tresidder. 
Stevens & Co. Acton (W.) on the Urinary and Generative 

Garibaldi. 12mo. boards. 2s. Routledge. Organs. 3rd edition. 8vo. cloth, £1. ls, 

Wearing the Willow. By the Author of ‘‘ Nut Churchill. 

Brown Maid.”’ Post S8vo. 9s. J. W. Parker. Plates. £1. 11s. 6d. Churchill, 

Alibutt (Rev. Thos.). The Sunday Scholar's _ Bird and Brooke's Natural Philosophy. 

Christian Year. 32mo. cloth. 9d. Long- 5th edition, Feap. 8vo. cloth. 12s, 64, 





mans. Churchill. 
Lawrence (Charles). A Handy Book for | Baxter (H. F.) on Organic Polarity. Feap, 
Young Farmers. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth. 6s. Churchill. 
lémo., cloth. 2s. 6d. Longmans. All the Year Round. Vol. III. Royal Syo, 
Swedenborg (Emmanuel). Ofthe New Jeru- | cloth. 5s. 6d. Office. 
salem and its Heavenly Doctrine. 8vo. | Divine Fatherhood. ByJ.B.Brown. Crown 
cloth. 5s. Longmans. 8vo. Limp cloth. 1s. 6d. Ward & Co. 
O’Kely (W. Sebastian). Development of | Sermons by Rev. J. G. Pigg. 2nd edition, 
Christian Architecture in Italy. Royal 5vo. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Ward & Co. 
cloth. 14s, Longmans. Service and Sufferings. Memoirs of Rev J. 
Welcome Guest. Vol. If. Royal 8vo. cloth. Morrison. By Rev. J. Kennedy. Crown 
5s. 6d. Houlston & Wright. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Ward & Co. 
Robinson (E.), Greek and English Lexicon. Marshall (J.). The Human Body. 4to.cloth, 
New edition. Svo. cloth. 8s. 6d. Tegg. Plates. £1. 1s. Day & Son. 
Poems. By Eliza Cook. Small 4to., cloth | Stanford’s New London Guide. With Maps, 
gilt, £1.1s. Routledge. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Stanford. 

Gill's (J. B.) Epitome of Surgery. 32mo, Harding's (G. R.) Handy Book of Ecclesias. 
cloth. Bailliére. tical Law. 12mo. cloth. 5s. Crockford. 
Day's (G. E.) Chemistry in its Relations to | Powers (P. B.). Behold! Passages of Scrip. 
hysiology and Medicine. 8vo, 3s. 6d. ™ ture. 12mo. cloth. 1s. Wertheims. 
Bailliére. Vore’s (F.) Loving Counsels. 12mo. cloth 
Hesperus, and other Poems. Dy C. Sangster. limp. 3rd edition. 4s.6d. Wertheims., 
3s. 6d. Triibner. Howe's (H. D.) Something to Amuse You. 

A Glossary of Latin and Byzantine Greek. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Wertheims. 
By E. A. Sophocles. 4tv, cloth. £2. 8s. The National Magazine. Vol. VIII. Royal 


Tribner. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Kent & Co. 
The Fourth English Reading Book (Constable Tasso and Leonora. By the Author of “ Mary 
Series). 12mo. cloth. 1s. 8d. Hamilton. Powell.” Post 8vo. boards. Reduced, 2s, 


Macmillan’s Megagzine, Vol. Il. 8vo. cloth. Dean & Son. 
7s. 6d. Macmullan. Dean’s Moveable and Coloured Robinson 

Dodgson's (Lieut.-Colonel D. 8.) Views of Crusoe. 2s. Dean & Son. 
the City of Lucknow, Cloth, £2. 2s. Day Animals, their Pictures and Uses. By Har- 
& Son. rison Weir. With Descriptions by James 

Anecdote and Biography. By J. Timbs. Bishop. Coloured, mounted on cloth paper. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 2nd series. 6s. Bentley. 5s. Dean and Son. 

Glady. The Reaper. By the Author of Sim- Roughing it with Alick Baillie. By W. T. 
plicity and Fascination. Post 8vo. cloth, Stewart. Small Svo. cloth. 5s. Seeley & Co. 
£1. 11s. 6d. Bentley. The Life of George Fox. By the Rev. J. 8. 

Chevreul on Colour. With New Introduc- Watson. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Saunders. 
tion. (‘Scientific Library.”’) Post 8yvo. Smith's (James) Fruit from the Tree of Life. 
cloth. 5s. H.G. Bohn. 32mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 

———— Coloured Plates. 7s.6d. H. G. Bohn. Cox’s (John) Similitudes and Substance. 

Lamb’s (C.) Tales from Shakspeare. With ls. 6d. Simpkin. 














Illustrations. New edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Run and Read Library. Harland’s (M.) The 
Griffin. Avenger. 12mo. boards. 2s. Simpkin. 
—— Gilt. 3s.6d. Griffin. Johnson's (E.) Domestic Practice of Hydro- 
Child’s (The) Picture Story Book. With 400 pathy. 6th edition, 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 5s. gilt. Simpkin, 
Routledge. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE LONDON REVIEW and Weexkty Jovurnat, conducted by 
CHARLES MACKAY, published every Saturpay Mornine, price THREEPENCE, 
aims to supply a public want: to provide for the homes of the Empire, a Weekly Journal, 
in which Politics shall be subordinate to Literature and Art, and in which topics of social and 
universal interest shall be treated with the fulness only accorded in other journals to the struggles 
of party at home and the intrigue of diplomacy abroad, While its pages will afford a complete 
record of the events and opinions of the day, and while its articles on public affairs will appeal 
to the highest order of minds in Politics and Literature, its conductors will strive to make it an 
indispensable companion in every household where intelligence and good taste are cultivated. 
The Tale, the Sketch, and the Social Essay, will, in its columus, compete with Politics for the 
favour of the family circles to which it will address itself. 

The “‘Lonpon Review” will contain no topic, allusion, or advertisement, that could render 
it an improper guest at the fireside; and the amusement and instruction of those who have but 
little sympathy with the acerbities of party politics, and who look in a newspaper for something 
more than controversy, will be amply provided for. 

The ‘*Lonpon Review” is not a compilation from, or a reprint of, other a but a 
thoroughly original journal. It is ede ere on good paper, in a clear, bold type ; and, in quantity 
of matter, greatly exceeds most of the more costly weekly newspapers ; whilst its price is such as 
must secure for it a world-wide circulation. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


QUARTERLY. MALF-YEARLY, YEARLY. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Stamped .........0000 DB, sarcavsiaccacesestine DD  cescsvsscsssisccssees 17 4 
Unstamped ......... OS itrxchacsiaasantaas GD  Sestitvesiaasesventaes 13 0 


Or, Threepence per Copy for any period, with One Penny additional if sent by Post. 
Orders for ‘Tur Lonpon Revirw anp WeEkty Jovurna” received by all Booksellers and 
Newsagents; or, at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, to W. Litriz, Manager. 
A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 


———— 








_ $$ —$_—$___— »— 


NV R. WASHINGTON FRIEND'S grand musical and pictorial enter- 
I tainment, entitled TWO HOURS in CANADA and the UNITED STATES, illustrated 
by his great moving panorama, delineating 5,000 miles of the most interesting scenery, comprising 
the beautiful Falls of Niagara and the River St. Lawrence, the Victoria Tubular Bridge, Cana- 
dian, American, Indian, Emigrant, and Negro Life, &e. Mr. Friend will also relate characteristic 
anecdotes and adventures, and sing original songs and melodies of the country, accompanying 
himself upon seven different instruments.—OPEN DAILY, at three and eight o'clock. Stalls, 
3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 





— 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s Park. — SATURDAY HALF 
HOLIDAY. — The admission to these Gardens on Saturdays will be REDUCED to 
SIXPENCE each person, during the present month, 











N ADAME TUSSAUD’S HISTORICAL GALLERY, at the Bazaar, 

BAKER STREET. — Continuation of Early English Kings from the Conqueror. 
KING STEPHEN, grandson of the Conqueror, in the quaint costume of the period 1139. 
Kings recently added — Henry I., William Rufus, William the Conqueror and his Queen, 
studied from old English manuscripts. — Admittance, ONE SHILLING, EXTRA ROOM, 
SIXPENCE. Open from Eleven till Ten at Night. 








OYAL CREMORNE GARDENS.—Admission, One Shilling.— 
DAILY, the highly interesting STEREORAMA, the greatest novelty in London. The 
beautiful Fernery, Cascades, and Dripping-Wells. Grand Equestrian Performance in the 
Cirque Orientale, including the wonderful Little Menoni and _ the classical performances of the 
Delavantis. The Music of the Aerephon. Poletti, the Roman Illusionist. The laughter- 
exciting Ballet. Varied Vocal and Instrumental Concert. Al Fresco Bal. Lustrous Illumina- 
| tions. Splendid Pyrotechnic Displays. Table d’Héte Supper at Nine. Coffee and Private 
Room: for large and small parties, On Sunday, Promenade, Table d’ Hote at Six, 2s. 6d. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
SEASON 1360-61. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

Tux admirable situation of this great Operatic Establishment, 
its unparalleled acoustic properties, unequalled musical capa- 
bilities, and unrivalled lyrical resources, together with the 
flattering success which attended his late Italian Season, has 
determined the Lessee to venture on the experiment of pro- 
ducing at Hen Maszsty’s Tueartre a series of English Operas, 
during 8 certain portion of each year. 

The Season will commence on MONDAY NEXT, 8ru OCT. 


As will be seen by the accompanying list, the first vocal native 
talent has been sovuiel including the services of 
MR. SIMS REEVES, 
and negociations,are pending in addition to the following— 
ENGAGEMENTS. 
SOPRANOS. 
MISS PAREPA, (her First Appearance at this Theatre). 
Miss JENNY BAUER, 
(From the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane; her First Appearance 
at this Theatre). 
MISS ALLESANDRI, 
(From the principal Theatres in Spain and Italy; her First 
A rance in this country), and 
MADAME 


LEMMENS SHERRINGTON, 
CONTRALTOS. 
MISS LAURA BAXTER and MISS FANNY HUDDART. 

Tsnors.—MR. SIMS REEVES, MR. PARKINSON, MR. 
GEORGE PERREN, MR. TERROTT, and MR. SWIFT, 

(From La Pergola, Florence, &c. ; his First Appearance 

at this Theatre). 

Baritonrs.—MR. ROSENTHAL and MR. SANTLEY, 
(His First Appearance at this Theatre). 
Burro.—_MR. GEORGE HONEY. 

(His First Appearance at this Theatre.) 

BassEs.— MR. J. G. PATEY, 

MR. BARTLEMAN, and MR. HERMANN. 
Conductor, MR. CHARLES HALLE. 

Leader, MR. H. BLAGROVE. 

A new and original opera, composed expressly for this Theatre, 
will be produced on the Opening Night, MONDAY, OCT. sth, 
entitled ROBIN HOOD. Music byG. A. Macrarren; Libretto 
by Joon OxXENPORD, Esq., with New Scenery under the super- 
intendence of Brver.ey. In which Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Geo, 
Perren, Mr. Geo. Honey, Mr. J.G. Patey, Mr. Santley, Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, &c., will make their appearance. 

And shortly afterwards will be presented another new and 
Original Grand Romantic Opera, also composed expressly for 
this Theatre, entitled the AMBER WITCH, from the Pen of 
that popular composer, W. V. Watvacsr, together with other 
New Operas of importance, by eminent native composers. The 
whole of the splendid and unique appointments of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, behind and before the curtain, are made available 
in giving effect and comfort to the audience departments. 

An elegant new Dress Balcony has been erected, after the most 
approved Parisian style, combining convenience and comfort. 

Scenic Department under the Superintendence of Mr. Wm. 
Beverley and Assistants; Prompier, Mr. Grua; Suggeritore, 
Signor Fontana; Costumiers, Miss Dickinson and M. Laureys 
(de Paris) ; The Machinery, &c., by Mr. Tucker ; the Properties 
by Mr. Needham; Ballet Master, Monsieur Massot; Acting 
Manager, Mr. Mapleson, Stage Manager, Mr. Robert Roxby. 

*.* Particular care and attention has been bestowed on the 
formation of the Orchestra and Chorus, which will be con- 
siderably augmented, the whole having been carefully selected, 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr, Charles Hallé. 

This Theatre having been hitherto devoted to the production 
and performance of Italian Lyrie Drama, the Lessee (at the 
suggestion of numerous Subscribers and Zladitues), has been 
induced to give a few representations of 

ITALIAN OPERAS, 
Which will positively be limited to THIRTY NIGHTS, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, the 10th OCTOBER, to be 
continued three nights weekly, until the 16th December, alter- 
nately with the English Operas. 

The Lessee has, therefore, at an enormous outley, seeured 
the eminent services of those renowned Artistes, 

MLLE. TITIENS and SIG. GIUGLINT, 
together with other principal Artistes of celebrity, whose names 
will be found in the tollowing detailed list of [Italian 
ENGAGEMENTS. 
SOPRANI. 
MLLE. TITIENS, MLLE, VANEKS and MDME. LEMAIRE, 
Baritonr.—SIG. FRANCESCO BRIANT, 
(Of the principal Theatres in Italy; his First Appearance in 
this country), and SIG. GASSIER. 
Burro.—sig. CLAMPI. 

Bassi.—Sig. VIALETTI and Sig. CASTELLI. 
Tenori.—Signors SOLDJI, MERCURIALT, and GLUGLINI, 
Conductor, Sig. ARDITE, 

For the Ballet Divertissement, Mlle. MORLACCHT, &e. &e. 


The Repertoire will be selected from the follow: 


Sig 


ng Operas; -» 


Il Trovatore ......... Verdi. | La Traviata Verdi, 
La Sonnambula...... Bellini. | 1 Puritani Bellini. 
eee Verdi, | Don Giovanni Mozart 
Lucrezia Borgia ... Donizetti. | Norma et Bellini. 
Don Pasquale ...... Donizetti. | Rigoletto Jd if 

Il BarbierediSivigliaRossini. | Marta .. j wee LV etow, 


Gli Ugonoiti paeves _ ALeyerbeer Vespri Si SAAMI nce J li. 


Lucia di Lammer- | Oberon.. Webei 
moor seseees-. Donizetts, | Ke. & .. 
The above English and Italian arrangements can only be 


realized at an enormous outlay. Mr. E. IT. SMITH looks with 
perfect confidence for adequate remuneration to the support of 
the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, whose kind 
and unvarying patronage has enabled h'~. to hold the reins of 
management through so many seasons at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane, and especially through his late campaign at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, profitably and triumphantly. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast additional expense incurred in the 
engagement of such celebrated singers, besides a double com- 
pany of artistes for both languages, the prices of admission will 
e at the same reduced rates, both for the English as well 
the Italian performances. 
_The Subscription List for the first Sixty Nights, or Turrry 
ExGusu and Turrty Itausay, at the option of the Sub , 
is now ready, and may be seen at the Box-office, under the 
portico of the Theatre, which is open daily, from Ten to Six, 
under the direction of Mr. NuGENT, and where Boxes, Stalls, and 
places may be secured for any period, in any part of the house. 
Che Doors will open at Har-rast Seven, and the Perfor- 
mancescommence at E1cut each evening throughout th 
All applications respecting the artistes for public and private 
Concerts, in town or country, to be addressed to Mr. Mar.eson, 
the musical agent, at the theatre, or No. 12, Haymarket. 
Prices oy Apuiss1on.—Pit Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Balcony, 5s. ; 
First Circle, 4s. ; Second Circle, 3s.; 4 igs Box Circle Seats, 2s.; 
rit, 2s. 6d. ; Gallery, 1s.; Gallery Side Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Gallery 
Stalls, 3s, “ . 5 


necessarily 


as 


+ rib - 


-] Season. 


PRIVATE BOXES. 


Upper Box, Half-Circle, to hold Four Persons ......... £010 0 
Private Box, Third Tier, to hold Four Persons ......... 1 1 0 
Private Box, Second Tier, to hold Four Persons ...... 111 6 


rivate Boxes, First, Second, and Grand Tiers, Two Guineas, 
Three Guineas, and Four Guineas. 








| 
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TOTICE of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 
BROAD STREPT, to 614, CORNHILL, E.c. 

Tur Ratuway Passencers Asstraxce Company indures 
against all Accidents, whether Railway or otherwise. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death from 
Accident, or £6 weekly from Injury. 

One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. 1 

No extra Premium for Volunteers. 

For further information apply to the Provircrat AGEnts, 
the Rartway Srartions, or to the Heap Orrics. 

This Comrayy without union with any other has paid for 
compensation £65,000. 





. W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 

Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1960. 
~ TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, MOORGATE STREET, London. 

JESSE HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 

A LLIANCE BRITISH & FOREIGN LIFE 
ys AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew 
Lane, London, E.C. 

The HALF-YEARLY DIVIDENDS on the Shares of the 
Company will be in course of PAYMENT, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 10th INSTANT, and every following day (Saturdays ex- 

cepted), between the hours of 11 and 3 o’ clock. s 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 

Dated the 4th day of October, 1860, 

*.* The Receipts for the Renewal Premiums, due at Michacl- 
mas, are ready for delivery in Town and throughout the 
Country. 

S° VEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8S.W. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Heary Pownall, Esq. 
Dirrcrors, 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennor. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, lasq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 


Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 
SHUI Jct nachna’ cdevebidceecdwncseed £500,000 
BCOGOIE TUIIIID, isisiestdicveddncdeices 110,000 
MEE BUI svivecsvccsvecisecshasen 4,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Oifice adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old ace, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 


eges of 14, 18, or 21, s0 as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, See. 
TINHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FINAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR. 
Srxtn Division or Prorirs. 

All Policies effected before 15th Novemper next will par- 
ticipate in the Division of Profits to be made a at that date, 
and secure a year’s additional Bonus over later entrants at 
subsequent divisions. 

Tar STANDARD WAS EsTARLISHED IN 1825. 

The first Division of Profits took place in 1855; and subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1455 
The profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have 

accumulated since 1855. 
Accumulated Fund . £1,681,598 210 
Annual Revenue ve 289,231 13 5 
The New Assurances effected during the last Ten Years alone 
amount to upwards of Five Millions sterling. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the London Office 
daily at Half-past One. 


LonpoN . 82, KING WILLIAM STREPFT. 

EprxeurGu ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 

DvuBLin ..... 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
on ee L ASSURANCES.—PAYMENT OF 
iN -OLICY DURING LIFE upon occurrence of cither 
of the following events: PARA LYSIS, INS ANITY, BLIND- 


NESS. ACCIDENT TOTALLY DISABLING. 

The ENGLISH and IRISH CHURCH and UNIVERSITY 
ASSURANCE SOCLETY give the above benefits in addition 
to all others included in ordinary policies, ata very trifling 
increase of premium. 


Annual payment at 30..................£2 16 0 for £100 
99 We astichdbsivaceten 3 5 1 99 
Ra v.., M6 -s 
a  enage tenet 4107 , 
Thus, for example :—A person thirty years of age next birth- 
day, by paying £2. 16s. per annum, can secure the sum of £100 


to his representatives at his death, with this alvantage over an 
ordinary assurance, that in the event of his being totally d 
abled at any period, from following his usual vocation in con- 
sequence of accident, or through being afflicted with blindness, 
naralysis, or insanity, then on the occurrence of such accid 
, ! the £100 shall be » payable on medical tes- 


or calamity, , 
timony of the fact being given : 
; JOHN SHERIDAN, Man 


£5, London 


NTATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Ss Chief Offices, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Pall-mall East, 
London. Capital half-a-million. 


ger 


Chief Office, 3 Strand, 


») 
as 


Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANE, 
Maneging Director—PETER MORRISON, Eoq. 
New Premiums for the year ending 


Slat of 
March, 1860 oi ee awe ee” ee oo wo £23,476 8 O 
Total premium income for the year ending 51st 
of March, 1860 ... ss soe coe os 41,769 5 1 
Agents Wanted.—This Company not having any life business, 
the Directors invite agents acting only for life companies to 
represent the Company for fire, plate-giass, and accidental 
death insurances, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed. 
Every information furnished on application to the Secretary, 
JZ, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. , ; 
WILLIAM CANWELL, Sec. 


| 
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STERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1942. 
Chief Offices,—°, Parliament-street, 3.W. 
City Branch,—3, Old Jewry, E.C. 
. DIRECTORS. 
Henry Edgeworth Bickel, Kaq., Upper 
RKussell-square. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 
ford-street, Park-lane. 
George Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 
William Freeman, Fsq., Millbank-street, Westminster. 
Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament-Street, Westminster, 10, 
Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliffe 
Highway, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 


Bedford-place, 


London 


Frederick Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick-place, Regent's 
Park. 

Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex, 


James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank-row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 
John Bazley White, Esq., Biackheath, Kent, 
PHYSICIAN. 
Wm. Richard Basham, M.D., Chester-street, Grosvenor-place. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, and Burney-street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the amount 
scented to be payable to the Policy-holder on his attaining a 
given age, 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by many 
other offices, and thus afford an Immediate Bonus to the 
assurer, and @ saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or more 
Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes, 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 
Actuary, 

ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of the Treatise on Savings Banks. 


Ga REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
WV TOURISTS’ SEASIDE and FAMILY TICKETS, 
available for a month or longer by extra payment, are 
ISSUED at Paddington and other principal Stations ; 

To EXETER, Bideford, 
Torquay, and Paignton, 5s. first 
Truro, 60s. and 408.; and Penzance 
of not iess than three persons). 

To Weymouth, Dorchester, and Bridport, 35s. and 25s., to 
parties taking three or more tickets. 

To the Isle of Man, Bangor, and Beaumaris, vid Chester and 
Liv rpool, 70s. and 50s, 

To Llandudno vid Liverpool, 674. and 47s. 

To Carnarvon, vid Llangollen and Llanberis, 
Dolgelly, vid Liangollen, 708. and 50s. 

To Narberth Road and New Milford, for Tenlyy and Milford 
Haven—Tourists’ tickets, 72s. and 50s.; family tickets (to 
parties of not less than three persons), 63s. and 45s. 

To Limerick and Killarney, for the South of Ireland, vid 
Milford Haven and Waterford, 5/. 5s. and 4/, 

Bills, giving full particulars, can be obtained at the Com- 
pany’s Offices and Stations, or upon application to the Super- 
intendent at Paddington. 


Me RE tb COUNTIES 
4 DISCONTINUANCE of 
the SEASON, 


tarnstaple, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
class, and 35s. ond clas 
658. and 45s. (to parties 


se< 


and to Bala and 


RAILWAY. 
EXCURSION TRAINS for 


NOTICE, 
The Up Excursion Train from Yarmouth Lowestoft, Norwicl 
&e., to London, vid Cambridge, will run for the t! 
non TUESDAY, 9th October; and cid Colchester, on 
FRIDAY, 12th October. 

The Down Excursion Train from London to Norwich, Lowes- 
toft, Yarmouth, &ec., cid Colchester, will run for the last time 
Season on W EDNESDAY, 10th October: and i Cam- 
bridle, SATURDAY, 12th October. 

Passengers holding Return Excursion Tickets will | llowed 


to return by any ordinary train of corres] cloas, @x 
the express, iy day within the specified time for » teh the 
treKet 

m Train from London to Harwich, Ipswich, Ald- 
borough, Lowestoft, and Yarmouth, on Saturdays, will ruafor 


’ 
Inst time 


sen 


on 
yond ia 


js available 


The Execursi 


the last time this Season on SATURDAY, Lith October 
The Excursion Train from London to Harwich on Mondays 
for this MON DAY, 


wil the last time eason on 


Octo 


The Excursion Train from London to Ipswich and Harwich, 
on Sundays, will ran for the last time this Season on SU? 
DAY, lith October. 

The Excursion Train from Ipswich to Aldborough, Lowestoft, 
and Yarmouth on Mohdays, will run for the last time this 
Season on MONDAY, Sth October 

The Excursion Train from Norwich to Wells, on Tu rv’, 
will run for the last time this Season on TUESDAY Oct 

The Excursion Train from Norwich to Yarmouth and Lowes 
toft, will run for the last time this Seaso MONDAY,S 
October. 

Family Cheap Return or Excursion Tickets ¢ iH ich 
Aldborough, Yar: ith, and Lowestoft, will not ! sucd & 
Season after Lith OCTOBER, 

By order, 

London, lat Oct »ber, 1860. J B OWwt ‘. oS ' 
NANTINERALOGY— KING'S COLLEGE, 
iy LON DON.—Prof. TENNANT, F.G.S., will comn 
a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, ith 
t tate the Study of Geology, and of the ay 
Dis i] Substances in the Arta The Lectures wiil ! n 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER Sth, at Nine o'clock a.m Ti 


hour. 


1 st eding Wednesd \ 1 J 4 


em ’ 
Fee £2. 2s. 


I 20 YAL 


con on 
saline 
I) Ty '» 


R. W. JELF 


NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION. 


The Committee of this Institution earnestly APPEAL to the 
public for PECUNIARY ASSISTANCE to a ! to mee 
the present heavy demands on the limited fu $ ty. 
It has now 106 life-boats, some of which have sa t this year 
120 persons from a watery grave. 

THOMAS BARING, Chairman 
THOMAS CHAPMAN, Deputy Chairman, 

No 14, John-street Adelp! , Oct., 186), 

Da cers Messrs W 43& Co.; Coutts 2 Ceo Ilerri 3 & ( 
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THE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: 





METZLER & CO, 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONTIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, forming a large Assortment, suitable for either 





No. 1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators __.., 


»» 2.—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators... ass wo FT gp 
» %3.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators, (Wind 
Indicator) ... 0 » 


” 4.—In 
Indicator 


n = ane ste a a jar _ a 
»» 6.—In Oak Case, rive Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators _.., > ae 
x» 7—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Nine Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators __.., 
x» 8.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators = — 
9» 9.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators ae 
»» 10.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, -Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators : 


(Wind Indicator) ... . 


»» 11.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators 
In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Ten Stops.(Tremolo) Two Rows of 


»» 13,—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Fourteen Stops (Tremolo) Four Rows of 


12,— 
Vibrators 


Vibrators 


Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 
» 5.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 


the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 


PRICES. 
oon see os 6 Guineas, 


ee er 13 
on Vibrators 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 
HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION, 
THE MOST PERFECT KIND YET MADE. 


= No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 
»» 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36 __,, 
»» 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of 


--» 24 Guineas, 


“~ 60 


oof oe ove ore eee oo ore 





an °c 


ee 15 ”> 
ere 24 ” 


ry) 22.—In 8) 
> Twelve Sto 
»» 23.—In Oak Case, 


» 24.—In 


a) eve eee >”? 





WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE 


HAMMER ACTION. 


The invention of the Patzyt Percvsstow Action has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instruments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- 
ducing a fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


No. 21.—In Oak Case, with Gothic om Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, 

Eight Stops (Two complete a ooo ee 

Case, with Gothic One Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with 

(Four comple brators) ... oo oes ove 

olished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full 

tone, (with Percussion) ... ase oss cee eos ese eee ae 

Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with 

1}-Octave of Pedals —— Vibrators) 

», 25.—In Oak Case, with Sixteen 

Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action eee : - 6 ,; 


HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 


AND CHAPELS. 


ows of Vibrators) ... 33 Guineas, 


te Rows of Vi os 


tops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the rm 








A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.B. No extra charge for packing. 








TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


advantages of the Pianoforte. ; ; 
No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators... sss» 20 Guineas. et ? es renee ro fr Devwine Bee i pe le. le: ap = -. 
9 a ey | omen . Artes ~ eng pony ree a prc cde uae = ” Robinson’s —— Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music oe ©6228. 60, 
, - , eee , a . 4 
17.—Ta Rosew C ese, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and ” Frelon’s Method, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. ... 63. Od. 
And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, 


1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle ooo GO gy 











METZLER & CO. 





37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 








NEW MUSIC. 


EW SONG.—OLD FRIENDS AND 

OTHER DAYS. Composed by W. Vircrnt Wattace. 
Price 2s. 6d. This is the last production of the distinguished 
composer of the highly-successful Opera of ‘‘ Lurline.”” It is 
written for Miss Fanny Huddart, and will be found a perfect 
gem by all contralto voices. 


Durr & Hopason, 65, Oxford-street. 
EW SONG.—THE DREAM OF OTHER 


DAYS. Composed by Lieut.-Colonel Brucr, Grenadier 
Guards. Price 2s. 6d. Colonel Bruce has published several 
songs, but ‘* The Dream of Other Days” will eclipse them all. 
Mdlle. Parepa is singing it with the most distinguished success. 


Durr & Honeson, 65, Oxford-street. 


EW SONG.—THE BEAUTIFUL EARTH 
FOR ME. Composed by 8. Grover. Price 2s. 6d. 
The extraordinary success of the Songs of the Seasons has sug- 
ery Songs of the Elements. No.1, * Earth,” is just pub- 
ished, and is a most pleasing composition, one of Glover's 
happiest conceptions. 
Durr & Honesoy, 65, Oxford-street. 
(YEE the MOUNTAIN—OVER the SEA 
(Song of the Spirit of Air). Composed by SterHEN 
Grover. Just published, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
Apprson, Houirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


’ | YURN, FORTUNE, TURN THY WHEEL. 
New a. Composed by Jounw Huttan. Words from 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Idyls of the King.” Sung with great suecess by 
Miss Banks. Price 2s. 6d. 
Appisoy, Horurer, & Lreas, 210, Regent-street. 


f ENRY FARMER'S highly successful Ballad, 
“THE LUCKY STARS,” sung by Miss Mascall. 
Avpisoy, Horurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 




















INNING THE GLOVES, and THE 
LOVER OF SEVENTY-TWO. By the Author of 

es oy , ishing Gate.” 
r. J. E. Carpenter has, in these, produced two comic 
Ballads that will rival that far-famed in popularity. 50 
by Charles Glover. Price 28. 6d. ition a 


Appisox, Horie, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


HARLES W. GLOVER’S NEW DUETS— 


, ** Music’s Mission,” “The Return of the FI! ” 
** To the Fields, to the Fields,”’ and “ Night and Day.” aan 


Apprsox, Horuirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


REKELL’S BEAUTIFUL STAR IN 














HEAVEN SO BRIGHT. Fantasia on the Popular 


Melody. 
SWEET HOME, arranged for the Pianoforte. Price 3s, 


Appisoy, Houirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


Price 3s. Also, by the same C ser, HOME. | 
ee », OF ~~ ME, | for the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 





LONSDALE’S CATALOGUE OF 

e@ UNIQUE, RARE, and INTERESTING PRINTED 

and MANUSCRIPT MUSIC, and Works on that Art, Aacient 
aud Modern, gratis on application.—26, Old Bond-street. 


ppAreeers “OFF TO CHARLESTOWN ” 

QUADRILLES, and “‘OUR RIFLEMEN’S” MARCH, 
each post free for seven stamps, or both for thirteen. Catalogues 
gratis of 3,000 songs and pianoforte pieces. 


London : J. SrrGoop, 78, Kennington-cross. 


Also, a Catalogue gratis of best music sent post free, 
at half price. 


o ONCE A WEEK.”—In the next Number 
of “*Once a Week,” the Story of “Evan Harring- 

ton”’ will be completed; and a new Serial Tale, by Surrtzy 

Brooxs, with Llustrations by Jonn Tenniz1, will be com- 

menced shortly. 

BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE ART-JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER 
ae 2s. 6d.) contains ‘‘ Henrietta of Orleans,’ by 
— , at Windsor Castle, and ‘‘ The Opening of the Wai- 
halla.” by Turner. Also ‘* Medicine,” r the Statue by 
Hihnel. 
The literary contents include :— 
Art in Parliament—Session 1860. 
British Artists: their Style and Character. No. 61. 
William Dyce, R.A. By J. Dafforne. Illustrated. 
The Royal Academy Report. 
The Hudson. Part IX. By B. J. Lossing. LIlustrated. 
The Provincial Exhibitions. 
The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South Wales. 
Part X. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. I!ustrated. 
Medieval Manners. By T. Wright, F.S.A. LIlustrated. 
The Benthali Encaustic Tile Works, &c. &c. 


Virtus & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 

















Just Published, for October, 


HE VOLUNTEER RIFLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE.—No. 3.—Conrents : 
Garibaldi’s Englishman (A Tale of Italy and the Italians). 
Autobiography of a Rifleman. 
A Visit to Southampton and its Rifle Corps. 
No. 2.—Uncommercial Journey. By a Volunteer. 
Metropolitan Intelligence (Rifle Corps), 
Provincial on - ae 
Anniversaries of Rifle Corps in England. 
Together with a mass of useful information compiled expressly 
for Volunteers. 
Priee 6d. Order of all Booksellers. 


H. Smart, 10, Ave Marie-lane, London. 





WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE. Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity 
and Political Independence; containing ample Discussion of 
Public Questions, Full Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 
Matters of Social Reform: and an extensive Monetary and 
Commercial Department.—Published by Writ1am Freeman 
EAGUE COMPANY 
(Limited), at 102, Fleet-street, every Friday.—Price 3d. ; 
stamped 4d, 











HE EARL OF DERBY.— On the Ist of 

October, Part VIII. of BAILY’S MAGAZINE, price 

1s. 6d., will contain a PORTRAIT of the EARL OF DERBY, 

from a Photograph taken expressly for this Work. A limited 
number of proof impressions on India paper. Price 2s. 6d. 


London: Barty Brotuers, Cornhill. 





This Day, post 8vo., 9s. 


EARING THE WILLOW; or, Bride 
Fielding. A Tale of Ireland and of Scotland Sixty 
Years Ago. By the Author of ‘The Nut-Brown Maids.” 
By the same Author, 
MEG OF ELIBANK AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family Chronicle 
of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 


London: Joun W. Parxsr & Son, West Strand. 
Upwards of 35,000 copies of this work have been already sold 
in America, for the benefit of the family of Captain Brown. 
This day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, gilt, price 4s. 6d. 
post free, 


APTAIN JOHN BROWN, the MARTYR 

of HARPER’S FESRY. By James Reprarn. With 

a beautifully-executed Portrait, and an Autobiography of his 
Childhooi and Youth. 

‘* Few works can have more of living interest than this.”— 
Illustrated News of the World. 

‘« It is impossible to read the volume without deep interest. 
The memoirs of such men cannot fail to interest and affect the 
reader.” —Baptist Magazine. 

‘« The volume will be found to be intensely interesting. A 
striking portrait is given.’’—Glasgow Examiner. 

‘If this volume possessed no other value, it would be at 
least precious as collecting and preserving those priceless 
letters to his wife and others, which John Brown wrote from 
Charleston Gaol.” —Freeman. 


London : Turcken00M & StaPEtton, 13, Paternoster-row. 








Will Shortly be Published, for 1861. Price 6d. 


N ORTON’S LINCOLNSHIRE ALMA- 

NACK AND DIARY. The Calendar is printed in * 
large clear type, and the Diary provides for Memoranda for 
every day in the year. It also contains a correct list of Fairs 
held in Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Leicestershire, Cambridgeshire, Rutland, Northam tonshire, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire; Stamp Duties, Festivals, An™'- 
versaries, Law and University Terms, &c.; Moon's Rising and 
Setting; Quarter Sessions; Table to calculate Wages; Table 
of Moon’s Changes; Post Office Information ; Rates of Con- 
veyance of Railway Goods and Parcels; Tide, Weather. and 
Calving Tables; Conveyances, and other valuable information. 


The interesting matter comprises a continuation of the His- 
tory of the Drainage of the Lincolnshire Fens; Lincolnshire 
Obituary ; Lincolnshire Charities; Lincolnshire Chronology © 
Forgotten Events; Lincolnshire Topography; Lincolnshire 
Agricultural Societies; and many special pieces on importaa! 
historical events of the County. 

London: Smrpxix, Marsnatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 
Boston: Morzox, Printer, &c., Lincolnshire. 
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FRELIMIN any NOTICE. 


o. 1. of 
G. KENTS CHRISTMAS YULE LOG, 
@ price 6d., to be published annually, will appear Decem- 
ber 1st, 1860, containing Billy Shuffler’s Adventure with the 
Lincolnshire Witches on a Christmas Eve ; a Comic Almanack ; 
a Christmas Carol; and a Stery my Uncle told. me, with a 
Song my Grandfather sung. 
Advertisements, 2s. per line, to be forwarded by Novem- 
ber ist. 
London: Srwexry, Marsnatt, & Co., and all Booksellers. 
Boston : Morton, Printer and Publisher, Market-place. 
LINDUM LAYS AND LEGENDS. 
To be published in 1861 (with Illustrations), complete in one 
volume, gilt, bound, and lettered, 
HE COLLECTED POEMS, PLAYS, 
TALES, FABLES, ODES, SONNETS, Ac. &e., of 
E. G. Kent, comprising 
A POEM ON THE ITALIAN WAR (now pub- 
lished in France). 

A TRIP THROUGH LINCOLNSHIRE; MAY 
FAIR, a Burlesque; RECOLLECTIONS OF PALESTINE; 
MEMORIAL SKETCHES, &c. &e. 

ALSO, THE PLAYS, RICCARDO, THE BLACK 
VISITOR, Xe. 

THE HUMAN CHAMELEON, and other Tales. 
MISCELLANEOUS, PATRIOTIC, and DESCRIPTIVE 
POEMS, &c. &c. For other particulars see advertisements, 
Price 5s. to'‘Subseribers. 

Boston: Joun Morron, Printer, Market Place ; 
and all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. CUMMING, 
This day, in crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
EDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; or, the 
Great Preparation. By the Rev. Joun CumMine, 
D.D., F.R.S.E. 
Also, by the same author, this day, in crown 8vo., 7s. 6:1., 
the Twelfth Thousand of 
THE GREAT TRIBULATION; or, The Things Coming on 
the Earth. 
RicuarD Bentiey, New metinggenatvorts London, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
NEW WORK, edited by the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
Just ready, in one Vol., price 7s. 6d., 
\ JALENTINE DUVAL: an Autobiography. 
Edited by the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
RicnarpD Bentuiry, New Burlington-street, London, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


“MR. TIMBS’ NEW VOLUME OF ANECDOTE 
BIOGRAPHY. 
This day, Second Series, in crown 8vo., four fine portraits, 6s., 
NECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
WORTHIES, including 


ae 














Hogarth. Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Gainsborough, 
‘Fuseli. Turner. 
Also, First Series, in crown 8vo. with illustrations, 6s., 
ineluding 


The Earl of Chatham. | Edmund Burke, 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. 

*‘ This ‘ Anecdote Biography’ will be of great service to the 
general reader, and will undoubtedly command a large circula- 
tion, as it certainly deserves to do.’’—Observer. 

‘‘Presents an agreeable variety of style, from the light and 
caustic gossip of Walpole to the deep and sonorous periods of 
Macaulay and Brougham.’’— Post, 

‘*Mr. Timbs’ plan is ingenious, and his book valuable to a 
large class of venlnue"-—tuashedtor Examiner. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, London, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


HE LIBER ALBUS; or, White Book of the 
City of London, is NOW READY. Price, to Subscri- 
bers, 12s. 6d. cloth; 15s. half-morocco; or 2ls, vellum or 
antique morocco. 
The Subscription List will shortly close. 
RICHARD GRIFFIN & CO. 
10, Stationers’ Hall-court, Oct. 1, 1860. 
This day is published, in 8vo., Bose 7s. 6d., boards, Vol LV. 
(completing the Work) of 
SUMMARY OF THE ROMAN CIVIL 


LAW, illustrated by Commentaries on and Parallels 
trom the Mosaic, Canon, Mohammedan, English, & Foreign Law. 
This Volume contains a Map, showing the extent of the 
Roman Empire at the several most importanteras of the Roman 
Legislation and Jurisprudence, together with two Appendices, 
containing severally the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Titles of the 
Fiftieth Book of the Pandects, De Verborum Significatione, 
and De Regulis Juris, and a General Index to the whole Work. 
By Parrick Mac Cuompaicn Dg Cotqunovwn, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, LL.D., F.R.S.L., &e. 
7. & R. Srevens & Sons, 26, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 








"Now ready, in Four Vols., 8vo., price £4. 46., boards, 
SUMMARY OF THE ROMAN CIVIL 


LAW, illustrated by Commentaries on and Parallels 
from the Mosaic, Canon, Mohammedan, English, and Foreign 
Law. By Parrtck Mac Cuompaicn De Congunovn, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, LL.D., F.R.S.L., &c. 

V. & R. Srevens & Sons, 26, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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Seventh Thousand, price 6d., post free 7 stamps. 
OLDEN RULES FOR SKETCHES FROM 

NATURE, in pencil and colour, with tinted plates, 
Vignettes, diagrams, and numerous highly useful examples. 
Adapted for practical and theoretical in and out-door self- 
iusiruction. By WALTER Crayon. 

“© A safe guide.”’—Art Journal, 
Nrcnorzs, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row, London. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. ALFORD LLOYD, Portland-road, 
as London, W. 
{ NRAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Appearance and comfort, health and longevity, depend 
on the teeth. Their loss should be immediately replaced by 
artificial teeth formed of the tusk of the hippopotamus, which 
admits of self-adhesion, while the entire absence of metal 
(plates, spiral springs, &c.) avoids the baneful influence of 
£8'vanism in the mouth and throat, and the loosening and loss 
of teeth by the action of clasps, wires, &c. 
CHURCHILL; and of the Author, Jonn Gray, M.R.C.5., 
25, Old Burlington-street, Broad-street, W. 
Caution—A piracy of the above work is now being advertised. 


128 pages and 88 cuts, for 14 





( )BNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Loported by L. TENNANT, 
14, Strand, London, W.C. 

















THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. LXIV., price 6s., published October 1, contains— 


1. Ireland, Past and Present. 

2. Atkinson’s Travels—Amoor, India, China. 
3. Glaciers. 

4. Heinrich von Kleist. 


5. Burton’s Lake Regions of Central Africa. 


London: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall-court. 


6. Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
7. rh ree the Two Exodes. 
8. Christian aces under Turkish Rulers. 


9. Hours with the Mystics. 
10. Our Epilogue en Affairs and Books. 








HYDROPATHIC SANATORIU YM, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Pursician.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
Seconp Epition. 

JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-srreet. 





| Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. 


FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY would respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by 
PURCHASING MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of F 

Costume of every description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or 
most Reasonable Prices ure charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 






ily Mourning is the largest in Europe, Mourning 


Country at a moment's notice, The 





INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 


1860-1.—This year will be given to Subseribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pros- 
uses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
ERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


XHIBITION OF CHROMOTYPES AND 








CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- | 


lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer. Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions, 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An LIllus- 
trated Guide to Fine Art Furnishing for two stamps.—PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, wirnovt 
CHARGING for the Die. No cuarar for plain-stamping. CARD 
PLATES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDDINGS in the 
newest styles. NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES, 6d. per packet, 
containing four dozen. At F. ARNOLD'S, Manufacturing 
Stationer, &c., 86, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Ee HARM, nua. Oo 8 Be, 
Perfection of Mechanism.— Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four toOne Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson's Illustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made, Watches sent to all parts of the world. 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 
ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 
OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside, 

NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
sanuinetured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 

BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 

side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 

NLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 


Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
( LLENFIEES PATENT STARCH. 
66, QUEEN-STREET, Lonbon, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Woruersroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

Dear Srrs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 

hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is are used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield, 

1 am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK. 


Tr & GC. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
e@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 
do, 























Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


Manvracrory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 
PDOuUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 
was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by getting your TEAS 
from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. AU prices, from 
2s. 4d. per lb. upwards. 
Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 


street. 

YROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors in 
& Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table Deli- 
cacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most serupu- 
lous attention to wholesomeness and purity. C.and B. have 
for many years enjoyed the high honour of supplying Her 
Majesty's table with their Manufactures. A few ol the articles 
moat highly recommended are :—Pickles and Tart Fruits of 
every description, Royal Table Sauee, Eesonce of Shrimps, 
Seho Sauce, on e of Anchovies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy y 
and Bloster Pastes, Strashourg and other Potted Meats, Calf’ s- 
foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's 
Sauce, and Payne's Royal Osborne Sauee. To be obtained of 








| all respectable Uilmen, Grocers, Xc., and wholesale of 


Crosez & BLacKwE.t, 21, Svho-square, London, 


J. & D. NICOLLS’ Establishments fog 
@ Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing. 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


—_—_—— 


































































HECAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in private life, as well as f. 
Volunteer Gorge. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, W.; 


22, Cornhill, E.C., London; and 10, St. Amn'’s Square, Man 
chester. 


CM ITHING for YOUTH.—The KNICKE 
BOCKER, the Highland Dress, Ladies’ Travellin 

Mantles, Riding Habits, and Pantalons de Dames & Cheval, 

with much novelty and general excellence, H. J. & D. Nicoll 

have, for the sanaiedenel tide season, at WARWICK H 

142 and 144, Regent-:t-eet. In the autumn this branch 

be removed to the rear of the old establishment. 
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ISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURIS 
will find much ease and comfort in the NEUTRA 
COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by one or more buttong 
with TROUSERS and VEST, all of one material, as originally 
introduced by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhil 
They recommend also a Black Velvet Coat ; and, for gentleme 
seeking a kind of Half-dress Morning Coat, a fine black clot 
is specially prepared: this garment is edged with braid, an 
cut somewhat as a riding-coat, and is getting into general use. 
IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 
K ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUIQ 
effectually removes and prevents IncrvstaTIon in Stea 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, and with great saving i 
fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 
Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler make 
millwrighta, and manufacturers, with fall particulars, will be fo 
warded on application to P.8. EASTON & G. SPRINGFIELD 
Sule Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 35, and 39, Wappin 
Ww all, London, E. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. —GODFREY’S 
t EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom 
mended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying,and Preserving th 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It wi 
completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by ite Balj 
samic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and fre 
from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erug 
tion, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the ecomplexi 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s, 9d., b 


all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 
Pag ee EVERLASTING TRETH 
THE LATEST DISCOVERY.—Mr. EDWALB 
DAVIESON, Surgeon-Dentist, has introduced a De 
for the construction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, so ext 
dinary that nature appears to have made good the ravages 
TIME, DISEASE, or ACCIDENT, and when fitted, det 
tion is impossible, even though the wearer's mouth be el 
examined, The price is so moderate that it is within th 
reach of all, and it is fitted without springs or other unsigh 
fastenings. The removal of stumps is unnecessary, and tha 
all pain is avoided. .Mr. Edward Davieson invites one visit 
inspection to his establishment, which will convince the mo 
sceptical of the truth and straightforwardness of this sta 
ment. The LIQUID ENAMEL, for Stopping Decaye 
Teeth, is ENAMEL WHITE, keeps ite colour, and laste fi 
ever. It is invaluable for Front Teeth. Attendance da 
from Ten till Six. Consultations free. Mr. EDWAT 
DAVIESON, Electric Telegraph Office, 448, West Stranz 
London, The descriptive pamphlets free for two stamps 


Just published, price 1s. ; free by post for 14 stamps, 


TITHE HAND-BOOK to YOUTH, BEAU 
_ andREFINEMENT. An Essay on the TEETH and CO) 
PLEXION. By EDWARD DAVIESON, Surgeon Denti 
448, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
Cuarter I.—Contains a Description and Analysis of Beau 
and ‘its Manifestations. 
Cuartren LI1.—A Treatise on the Teeth; showing how th 
organs may be preserved from decay; an important discover 
for Artificial Teeth; and a new agent for rendering natu 
ones sound. 
Cuarter IIl.—The Complexion ; he Hum 
Face, and how it may be attained. 
Cuarters IV.—Cosmetics; showing how many 4 
complexion has been destroyed. 
Cuarpter V.— THE FLEUR 
greatest discoveries in the world, 
may be made white, soft, and delieate in an ine! 
space of time, &c., &c. 
The work is illustrated with numerous , 
London: Honyoaxe & Co., 147, Fleet-stre 
all Buoo sellers. 
eJ thor continues to be « ynsulted at his Dental Establis 
on = from lo till 6 ih, W EST Sl RAN D, LON DO 
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this ¥ery uncertainty as to its real cause rendered gout a prominent weapon in 
the atmoury of the rival schools of medicine. Gout was ly made use 
of in évery learned disputation between the Humoralists and the Solidists,—the 
mystery which enshrouded its pathology rendering it a convenient pretext for the 
wildest speculations. Still the mystery remained unsolved; and in the end one 
might fairly say of these learned discussions, so barren of practical results,— 
“ La raison sans cesse raisonne 
Et jamais n'a guéri personne.” 

Thronghont all the vissitades of medical opinion one theory remained supreme 
—that, namely, which assigned as the cause of gout the existence of a materies 
morbi in the blood. Such was the favourite h is while chemistry was yet 
in its infancy ; its triamphant establishment as a pathological truth had to await 
the maturity of that science. This has been accomplished in our own day,—for 
chemistry has detected the existence, and defined the nature, of the suspected 
materices morbi, and so has set at rest a discussion which, from time immemorial, 
had been an heirloom in the profession. 

For a correct appreciation of the defective conditions of the system upon which 
gout depends, medical science is mainly indebted to Dr. Garrod, an accomplished 
physician, an able chemist, and a careful observer. He has devoted many 
years to the study of gout, and the volume before us is the result of his labours. 
He has demonstrated, for the first time, the existence in; the blood of gouty 
patients of an excess of uric acid, and he has pointed out the fact that the 
well-known tophaceous deposits consist of urate of soda in a crystalline form. 
He has farther tanght us that in cases of articular gout, the most trifling, as well 
as in those wherein the disease assumes its more inveterate forms, the materics 
morbi is deposited around the joints. He has shown that the excretion of uric 
acid by the kidneys during acute attacks of the disease is diminished instead of 
increased ; and, after throwing a flood of light upon the pathology of the affec- 
tion, he discusses fully the treatment proper to all its protean forms. In short, 
Dr. Garrod’s work is now the recognised authority upon the subject of gout—a 
subject which, in the present state of medical knowledge, it may, without exag- 
geration, be said to have exhausted. 

There are some points connected with gout which are of interest to the general 
reader, and, with a passing allusion to two of these, we shall take leave of 
Dr. Garrod’s very valuable contribution to medical literature. The subject of 
hereditary predisposition is very fully discussed by Dr. Garrod, and to fifty per cent. 
of his cases he assigns such predisposition asa favouring cause. It is interesting to 
observe that this per-centage accords pretty closely with the estimates formed by 
Sir C. Scudamore, Heberden, Sydenham, and Holland. The question of fermented 
and distilled liquors as a predisposing cause of gout is one of peculiar interest to 
all, and more particularly to those who have reason to suspect a gouty taint in 
their pedigree. Dr. Garrod entertains so strong an opinion of the influence of 
such drinks in producing gout that he says, ‘‘ It may be a question whether the 
malady would ever have been known to mankind had such beverages not been 
indulged in.”” They are not all equally noxious, however ; for Dr. Garrod adds :— 
“ Distilled spirits, when exclusively taken, appear to exert little or no power in 
inducing gout, whereas with wines, strong ales, and porter, the reverse holds 
good.” Upon this point we feel tempted, for the special benefit of our own 
“ Govury Pui_osorner,” and those of our readers who may dread an attack of the 
disease, to give Dr. Garrod’s conclusions in his own words; but it must be 
remarked, in quoting the passage, that the effects of alcohol are here only dealt 
with so far as regards the special disease under notice. Dr. Garrod says :— 

** 1. Diluted alcohol, in the form of distilled spirits, has little power in causing gout, at least 
in those who are not predisposed to it. 

“2. Alcohol, when in combination with other substances, as occurs in wines and malt liquors, 
becomes a potent cause of gout; and the greater the amount of contained spirit, the more 
powerful the influence in producing the disease. 

** 3. Neither the acid, sugar, nor any known principle contained in these liquors, can as yet 
be proved to impart to the alcohol its predisposing influence ; for wines the least acid, and liquors 
the least eweet, are often among the most baneful. 

** 4. Aleoholic fluids which have little tendency to cause dyspepsia, and those which act more 


especially as diuretics, can, as far as gout is concerned, be taken with greater impunity than 
beverages of an opposite character.” 


We may add to this testimony the opinion of a distinguished living physician. 
Dr. Watson, in his “ Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic,’ says on 
this point, “I am sure it is worth any young man’s while, who has had the gout, 
to become a teetotaller.’’ There are few, probably, who would have the courage 
to adopt Dr. Watson’s advice ; but there can be no doubt that excess in the 
pleasures of the table, an indolent life, and bodily inactivity, are amongst the most 
powerful predisposing causes of the disease, that they tend to foster it, and that 
they too often defeat the best-directed efforts of medical skill to prevent a return 
of its paroxysm :— 

* The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 





CARDINAL XIMENEZ.* 


A MELANCHOLY spectacle is that of a mighty nation fallen. Of such a spectacle 
Spain is one of the most conspicuous examples. At the present time there is 
none so poor as to do her reverence. The presence in our seas of the most 
powerful armament she could fit out, would be regarded with indifference, if not 
with disdain. She is financially a bankrupt, and her dependencies are few and, 
compared with those of former days, insignificant in extent. She has become 
the “ Poor Relation” of Europe; where she is tolerated she is not esteemed, and 
where she is admitted, her preteygions are completely ignored. But from her 
present degradation she can look back with pride to her past glory and greatness. 
At one time she was the chief hidalgo among the kingdoms of the world. Her 
power was such that the hostile approach to our shores of her admiral was the 
signal for fear and consternation. Her colonies were so extensive that the sun 
never set upon her dominions. The wealth of the Indies rolled into her treasury. 
More than all, she had poets, statesmen, and warrior-adventurers, who shed a 
lustre around her, and made her the envy of other nations. 

Amongst the many historical names which Spain cherishes with pride, the 
famous Cardinal who is the subject of this notice occupies a prominent place, as 
having been one of the chief instruments in extending the influence of his country 
in the affairs of Europe, and in raising it to the proud position it occupied at the 
end of the fifteenth and during the sixteenth century. Gonzalés, or—to give him 





® The Life of Cardinal Ximenez. By the Rev. Dr. Hefele, of Tahi 
German by the Rev. Canon Dalton. [Dedicated to his Eminence the natthen of Wenn 
ster.| London : 1860. Published by the Catholic Publishing and Bookselling Company (Limited) 
C. Dolman, Manager, 61, New Bond-street, and 21, Paternoster-row, ° 
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the name by which he is more generally known—Francis Ximenez, was i 

se pase ldbbs in the provinent Selchnen weg re 
father occupied the humble post of receiver of the 
eldest son; but there being no patrimony for which he could look it 
was decided that he should enter the Church. With this object in view, he 
studied first at Alcal4, and afterwards at the universi Having 
completed his studies at the latter seat of learning, he returned home with a good 
stock of erudition and a degree in canon and civil law. For a short time, it ig 
supposed, he supported his.parents by teaching the canon law at home; but in 
1459 he resolved to seek his fortune elsewhere, He set out for Rome. At Aix, 
in Provence, he found himself unable to continue his journey, having been plun- 
dered on his“way of horse, clothes, and money. He was, however, fortunate 
enough to meet with a friend in a former schoolfellow, who both furnished him 
with the means of p ing, and accompanied him into Italy. In the Eternal 
City he remained till the death of his father recalled him to Spain. At home he 
was met by poverty and misfortune; but Ximenez having forseen this, came 
provided with letters “ expectativa” from the Pope, which gave him the first 
vacant benefice in the diocese of Toledo. These “ letters’’ were the cause of 
exhibiting the strength of will and undauntable courage of Ximenez. 

The first benefice which became vacant was that of Uzeda, and included 
within its limits the little town of Torrelaguna. This circumstance was gra- 
tifying to Ximinez: but he was to meet with disappointment. The Archbishop 
of Toledo refused to institute him, having promised the benefice to one of his own 
household. But Ximenez would not renounce his claims; the more, indeed, he 
was solicited to do so the more resolute he became. The archbishop was the 
celebrated Alphonso Carillo, who had been minister under Henry IV. of Castile, 
had commanded at the bloody field of Olmedo, and was noted for his haughty 
bearing, for his intrepidity, and for his immovable firmness. In Ximenez he met 
with a man as determined as himself. Neither would give way. At last the 
bishop resorted to force, and Ximenez became a prisoner. He remained in con- 
finement, steadfastly rejecting all proposals of renouncing his benifice, for six years, 
when Carillo was constrained to release him, and put him in possession of his 
benifice. This was the first victory of Ximenez. He did not, however, long 
remain archpriest of Uzeda, but effected an exchange with the chaplain of 
Sigiienza. At Sigiienza he became known to the bishop of that place, who 
appointed him to be his grand-vicar. Thenceforward he advanced, step by step, 
to the highest dignities, alike of the State andof the Church. Isabella nominated 
him her confessor, and, in 1495, obtained his elevation to the see of Toledo. In 
1507, after the death of Isabella, Ferdinand procured for him, from Pope Julius IL., 
a cardinal’s hat, made him grand inguijsitor, entrusted him with the administra- 
tion of state affairs, and on his death in 1516, appointed him regent of the 
kingdom. On the 8th of November, 1517, he expired, in the eighty-second year 
of his life, leaving behind him the reputation of having been one of the wisest 
statesmen his country ever produced. 

The work before us is a translation, by the Rev. Canon Dalton, of the “ Life 
of Ximenez,”’ by Dr. Hefele, and of which a French translation was published in 
1856, at Paris, by Messrs. l’ Abbé Sisson et l Abbé Crampon. Dr. Hefele is Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Tibingen, and appears to have taken 
great pains with his work. He has, we believe, brought together all the attain- 
able information with respect to the subject of his biography; and the result is a 
good-sized volume of interesting matter on an interesting subject. He is accurate 
in his dates, and generally very correct in his statements. His editor and trans- 
lator claims for him the additional merit of elegance of style ; but the translation 
itself does not substantiate the claim ; it is often inelegant, and sometimes clumsy. 
In critical sagacity both author and translator are sadly deficient. The reasoning 
of the editor, more especially, is often puerile in the first degree. To criticise the 
life and character of such a man as Ximenez, it is first necessary to decide on the 
stand-point from which he is to be judged. What is to be the criterion? Are 
we to be guided in our opinions by reason, or are we to give ourselves over to 
that double-minded way of inquiring after truth which only in part reasons, 
while it in part dogmatizes, imagines, and assumes? According to the reverend 
canon, we must pursue the latter course—and he does so himself; he tells us no 
one except a Roman Catholic can properly appreciate the character of Ximenez. 
The consequence is, his estimate of Ximenez is what we should expect under such 
conditions. 

Ximenez seems to have been a man admirably adapted for the times and country 
in which he lived. He possessed in an eminent degree that bigotry in matters of 
religion, and arbitrariness of conduct in political matters, which characterised his 
day. Nevertheless, he was a most useful man; one of the best representatives 
of that class—soon, we hope, to become extinct—of statesmen-priests with which 
the character of modern institutions cannot be made to harmonize. 








A GLANCE AT THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 





Tue October number of the Westminster Review opens with a notice of a 
religious work, entitled ‘Essays and Reviews,” published by Parker, and the 
composition of “ seven theologians, teachers and professors in our universities = 
a book that, in the estimation of the reviewer, “‘ marks an epoch in the history of 
opinion,” and by which “ the latest phase in religion at length has developed its 
creed.” In the second article is given the substance of the Abbé Domenech’s 
work on ‘“*The North American Indians,’ now reduced to about two millions, 
from seventeen millions two centuries since, and whose rapid destruction is 
attributed to forced emigration, alcoholic liquor, sickness, and epidemic diseases. 
A just tribute is paid, in Art. iii., to the life and labours of Robert Owen, as an 
active practical philanthropist, a thinker of no mean capacity, and the first great 
manufacturer who recognised the necessity for a re-organization of the industrial 
system. Art. vii., ‘On National Defences,” is plain-spoken and candid, as an 
article on a subject of such vital importance ought to be; for it declares that 
“the Power against which we require to be prepared is France, and France 
alone ;’’ and “ therefore,” continues the reviewer, “it is with reference to a war 
with France that all our arguments will be directed.” The concluding article is 
an analysis of Mr. Thackeray’s writings. The various notices of ‘ Cotemporary 
Literature,’ with which the Westminster Review terminates, are excellent speci- 
mens of criticism. 





Macmillan’s Magazine commences with a valuable article by the Rev. H. G. 
Robinson, of the Training College, York, on the value and importance of 
making English classical literature a leading branch of study with the youth 
of this country. A “Popular Essay upon Political Economy” is contributed 
by Mr. Henry Fawcett, who quotes Hallam’s opinion upon the condition of 
the labourer in the present time, as being “ much inferior in ability to support 
a family to his ancestors three or four centuries ago.” The working-classes 
believe they pay high prices for bread and grocery, and yet do not get a good 
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article. The writer very fairly remarks :—* They have the remedy in their own 
hands: why don’t they withdraw their deposits from the savings banks, and 
form ® joint. fund to establish a flour-mill, rr ar @ grocery shop ?” 
«The Ammergan Mystery; or, Sacred Drama of »” is a description, by an 
eye-witness of the most extraordinary spectacle in Europe—that is, the decennial 
“play,” or “ mystery” in Bavaria, of the sufferings and passion of the Godhead. 
The just, reverent, and impartial spirit in which such a subject is dealt with, 
makes this the most remarkable contribution to peri literature for the 
month. “Kyloe Jock,” and “Tom Brown at Oxford,’ are the continuations 
of stories commenced in previous numbers. 





The Eclectic, a monthly review and miscellany, contains the following articles :— 
1. The Pauline Doctrine. 2. A Contrast; or, Theological Differences. 3. The 
Province of Reason. 4. Church Principle and Life. 5. *s Place in Universal 
History. 6. The Social Affections. 7. Home Evangelization. 8. The Story of 
Caliph Hakem, the Divinity of the Druses. With two exceptions all these articles 
deal with matters connected with religious belief. ‘The Story of the Caliph 
Hakem™” is a curious piece of biography. It presents the details of a life which 
was a compound of “ cruelty, caprice, and profanity, checkered by occasional fits 
of generosity, and acts of summary justice.” Such was ‘‘ The Messiah” of the 
Druses ; and it cannot be a matter of surprise that they who worship such a 
divinity should have recently committed atrocities in the Lebanon that have 
excited universal horror throughout Christendom. 





In the first article of the British Quarterly Review, the past condition of Ireland 
is truly described in one sentence :—‘ Her political system had been the ascend- 
ancy of an alien colony over a nation, and her social condition had been the 
tyranny of a caste over a subjugated people.” The writer then shows what was 
the state of Ireland thirty years ago, and illustrates its position by a reference to 
the Irish metropolis. From the past the writer proceeds to the present condition 
of Ireland ; and here again he draws a picture which is as accurate in its details 
as it is gratifying to behold. The article is of especial value, and well worthy the 
attention of all who are desirous of having a sound knowledge of the past history 
and present situation of Ireland. The second article is a complete analysis of 
‘‘ Mr. Atkinson’s Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor.” 
Art. iii. is a paper which reads like a romance, and the subject one of the most 
interesting in natural history. It is upon the growth, progress, and inevitable 
destruction of “ Glaciers.” With the same power and ability are written articles 
on “German Philosophy and Literature,’ “ Burton’s Lake Regions of Central 
Africa,’ “Modern Painters,” “Egyptology and the two Exodes,” “ Christian 
Races under Turkish Rulers,” “Hours with the Mystics,” and a variety of 
criticisms on recent publications. 


There is a very valuable and instructive paper on ‘‘ German Idealogy,” by 
Mr. Cyrus Redding, inthe October number of Colbwrn’s New Monthly Magazine. 
There are two articles in the same magazine—one based upon a book written by 
Mr. Gerard, the other upon Mr. Wingrove Cook’s work, and both pointing to the 
same conclusion—that Algeria is a failure as a colony, and ultimately the French 
will be forced to leave it. ‘On Board a Cartel” is manifestly not an invented 
story, but the genuine record of circumstances that had occurred within the 
presence of the narrator. 





The New Quarterly Review is a “ Conservatiye”’ periodical, and the first article 
is devoted to the present fallen condition of its party as represented in ““Conserva- 
tive journalism.” Considering the wealth, the power, and the influence possessed 
by the Tories, it is certainly strange to find their newspapers so few in number, 
and so insignificant in influence. The Whigs have acted in the same stupid 
way in Ireland. They have left the press there in the hands of the Tories and 
the “ Young Ireland ”’ faction, and the consequence has been that the representa- 
tion of Irish counties and boroughs has slipped out of their hands. A very fair 
review of the acts of “the Session of 1860,’’ constitutes the second article in the 
Review. The third article, ‘‘The Syrian Disturbances”’ casts the entire blame of 
the atrocities committed in the Lebanon upon the Christians. The first of the 
murders perpetrated were, it declares, by the Maronites on the Druses. Upon 
the principle of “audi alteram partem,” this article in the New Quarterly Review 
is deserving of examination. 





There are three magnificent engravings in the Art Jowrnal for October. The 
first is a picture of the beautiful and unfortunate Henrietta of Orleans, daughter 
of Charles I., who undoubtedly fell a victim to poison in the midst of the dissolute 
court of Louis XIV. The second is an engraving, by Cousen, from Turner’s well- 
known grand picture, “The Opening of the Walhalla,” in the National Gallery. 
The third is Ernst Hihnel’s statue of “‘ Medicine.” In addition to these there are 
many fine wood engravings, illustrating the course of the Hudson river, from the 
wilderness to the sea; and the companion guide of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall in 
South Wales. The literary portion of the Art Journal is always valuable and 
interesting; but that feature of it which is, in our estimation, the most curious 
and instructive, is the series of papers contributed by Mr. Thomas Wright, 
entitled, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Illustrations of Medizeval Manners.” 





“ Seeing is Believing,” is the title of the first article in Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
and a very able article it is on “‘ Spiritualism.” The main purpose of the writer 
is to reply to the statement which appeared in a former number of the Cornhill 
Magazine, from a gentleman who gave a narrative of what “he had seen’’ per- 
formed, and the marvels he had witnessed at a séance of “ Spiritualists,” ‘ Spirit- 
rappers,” and “ Table-turners.’’ The writer in Blackwood makes this just obser- 
vation upon the subject of such exhibitions: ‘It is one thing to believe what you 
have seen, and another to believe that you have seen all there was to be seen.” 
A son of the celebrated Mrs. Hemans, who has long been resident at Rome, has 
written a work, entitled “Catholic Italy; its Institutions and Sanctuaries. 
Part 1. Rome and the Papal States.” This work forms a basis for the second 
article in the Magazine, on “ The Papal Government.” Mr. Hemans’ book is 
highly praised by the writer; and several passages quoted, as showing the fair 
and honest spirit in which it has been composed. The public is invited, in 
an article entitled “‘ Proverbs,” to consider, first, what they are; next, why they 
are so popular; and then the writer traces the upward progress of a Proverb, 
first into a Fable, then into a Parable, then a Tale, and lastly, he shows how it 
becomes elevated to all the dignity of a Poem. Wit, learning, taste, and 
wisdom unite in making the article on “ Proverbs” one of the most agreeable 
in the October number of Blackwood. 





The Horatian maxim, “Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currant,”’— 
** While fools think to shun error on one side, they run into the contrary error,” 
—forms the theme of a very able essay in Fraser’s Magazine. Men who do not 





—a 
think accurately, and reason closely, it is justly observed, “if convinced that 


monarchs are not much wiser or than other human bei they run off 
into the belief that all kings have been little more than incarnate demons; if 
convineed that representative government often works very i , they 


raise a cry for imperialism ; if convinced that monarchy has its abuses, call 
out for republicanism ; if convinced that Britain has many things which-ave-not 
so good as they t to be, they keep constantly extolling the-perfection 
United States.” article is suggested by the Archbishop of Dublin—the 
most logical of ploutocratic prelates—the most worldly-wise of all the lawn- 
sleeved Solomons in the House of Lords. The second article, “A Last Word on 
Lord Macaulay,” will not be received with universal approval, for it denies “ that 
Macaulay belonged to the very highest order of minds,” and it then maintains 
that “ in no department, except the historical, did he show pre-eminent capacity.” 
The writer will find it difficult to defend either of these two positions. 





LOUISE ON THE DOOR-STEP. 
I. 
Hatr-past three in the morning! 
And no one in the street 
But me, on the sheltering door-step 
Resting my weary feet ;— 
Watching the raindrops patter 
And dance where the puddles run, 
As bright in the flaring gas-light 
As dewdrops in the sun. 


IT. 
There’s a light upon the pavement ;— 
It shines like a magic glass, 
And there are faces in it, 
That look at me; and pass. 
Faces—ah ! well remembered 
In the happy Long-Ago, 
When my garb was as white as lilies, 
And my thoughts as pure as snow. 


IIT. 
Faces! ah, yes! I see them,— 

One, two, and three ;—and four ;— 
That come on the gush of tempests, 
And go on the winds that bore. 

Changeful and evanescent 
They shine ’mid storm and rain, 
Till the terror of their beauty 
Lies deep upon my brain. 
IV. 
One of them frowns; I know him,— 
With his thin long snow-white hair, 
Cursing his wretched daughter 
That drove him to despair. 
And the other, with wakening pity 
In her large tear-streaming eyes, 
Seems as she yearned toward me, 
And whispered “ Paradise.” 
v. 
They pass,—they melt in the ripples, 
And I shut mine eyes, that burn, 
‘To escape another vision 
That follows where’er I turn :— 
The face of a false deceiver 
That lives and lies ; ah, me! 
‘Though I see it in the pavement, 
Mocking my misery ! 
VI. 
They are gone !—all three !—quite vanished ! 
Let no one call them back ! 
For I’ve had enough of phantoms, 
And my heart is on the rack! 
God help me in my sorrow ; 
But there,—in the wet, cold stone, 
Smiling in heavenly beauty, 
I see my lost, mine own! 
VII. 
There on the glimmering pavement, 
With eyes as blue as morn, 
Floats by, the fair-haired darling 
Too soon from my bosom torn ; 
She clasps her tiny fingers— 
She calls me sweet and mild, 
And says that my God forgives me, 
For the sake of my little child. 


vill. 
I will go to her grave to-morrow, 
And pray that I may die; 
And I hope that my God will take me 
*Ere the days of my youth go by. 
For I am old in anguish, 
And long to be at rest, 
With my little babe beside me, 
And the daisies on my breast. C. M. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Beil & Daldy have in the press the following new works :—“ Parables 
from Nature,” by Mrs. Alfred Gatty ; with Notes on Natural History ; illustrated by 
W.'Millais, Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, Wehnert, and Calderon. The “ Home 
Lift of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century,” by the author of “ Magdalene 
Stafford.” And the “ Life and Times of Palearis,” by M. Young. 

cg Knight's “Popular History of England,” published by Bradbury 
& Hvans, is to be discontinaed in monthly parts. The quantity required to com- 
plete Vol. VII. will be published as a part, or section, in January next, simulta- 
neously with the publication of the volume. Vol. VIII., completing the work, 
will be published in the course of 1861; and, for the convenience of purchasers, 
will be divided into two parts, or sections. 

Mesers. Longman’s list includes, “The Sea, and its Living Wonders,” by Dr. 
G. Hartwig, translated by the author; and with wood-cuts, and a new series of 
designs by Henry Noel Humphreys ; “ Wit and Wisdom” of Sydney Smith ; “ My 
Life, and What I shall do with It?” by an Old Maid; “ Everybody's Book ; or, 
Gleanings, Serious and Entertaining, from the Scrap-book of a Septuagenarian,”’ 
edited by J. H. Freese. . 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons are preparing “The Book of Farm Buildings ; their 
Arrangement and Construction,” by H. Stephens and R. H. Burn, uniform with 
the “ Book of the Farm.” And the “ Past and Present Life of the Globe,’ by 
David Page. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish immediately, ‘ A Cruise in the Pacific,” 
from the Log of a Naval Officer, edited by Captain F. Aylmer, 2 vols., with illus- 
trations; “ The Valley of a Hundred Fires,” by the author of “ Margaret and her 
Bridesmaids.” 

Messrs. Ward & Lock will soon have ready a new gift-book, entitled, ‘‘ Pearls 
from the Poets, with Biographical Notices,”’ on toned paper, with illustrations. 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley announce the following new works :—‘“ The Senior 
Fellow,” by the author of “ Squires and Parsons ;” “ The Lighthouse,” a novel ; 
“Too Late,” a novel; ‘“ Why Paul Verroll killed his Wife,” by the author of 
“Paul Verroll ;” “An Autumn Tour in Spain,” illustrated; and “ Gertrude 
Melton,” a novel. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about to publish a new work by the eminent 
Oxford geologist, Professor Phillips, ‘On the Origin and Succession of Life on 
the Earth.” The work will, we believe, review all the theories of Darwin and 
others, which have of late occasioned so much discussion. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin announce “ Our Examples, Poor and Rich :” 
a series of biographical sketches of men and women, edited by M. D. Hill, Re- 
corder of Birmingham ; “ The Picture History of England,” a series.of eighty 
full-page illustrations. 

Mr. Roberts, of Exeter, has in the Press, “ A History of the Cathedral Church 
at Exeter,’ with the “ Lives of the Bishops,” and other matters connected with 
it; “ Ecclesiastical History,’ by the Rev. George Oliver, D.D.; to be immediately 
followed by the “ History of the City and County of Exeter,’ by the same author. 

dlesers. Alexander Strahan, & Co’s., of Edinburgh, new list comprises the fol- 
lowing new works :—‘*The Near and the Heavenly Orizons,’”’ by Madame de 
Gasparin, translated by the author of the “ Patience of Hope ;”’ “‘ The Restoration 
of the Jews,” by David Brown; “‘ God’s Glory in the Heavens ; or, Something of 
the Wonders of Astronomy,” with illustrative diagrams, by W. Leitch; “ Praying 
and Working,” as exhibited in the 19th century, by W. F. Stevenson; “The 
Gold Thread,” a story-book for the young, by Dr. Norman Macleod; “ From 
Death to Life; or, Bible Records of Remarkable Conversions,” by the Rev. 
A. Saphir; ‘‘ Poems,” by the author of “‘ Patience of Hope ;” and the “ Story of 
the Mission Fields: How they are Planted and how they are Grown,” by the 
Rev. T. Smith. 

Messrs. Day & Son have in preparation the following illustrated works :—“ A 
Description of the Human Body,” by J. Marshall; “ Views of the City of Luck- 
now,’ by Lieutenant-Colonel Dodgson, A.A.G.; “ Paradise and the Peri,” by 
Thomas Moore, illuminated and illustrated by Owen Jones and Henry Warren; 
**The Sermon on the Mount,” by the Messrs. W. and G. Audley ; “ The Church’s 
Floral Kalendar;”’ and “Specimens of Medieval Architecture,” by W. E. 
Nesfield. 

W. Kent & Co. announce some new illustrated works for the ensuing season :— 
* The Art Album,” fac-similes of water-colour drawings, by George Cattermole, 
Sidney Cooper, A.R.A., and many others of our principal artists. ‘‘ Three Gems 
in One Setting,’’—containing “The Poet’s Song,” by Alfred Tennyson ; “ Field 
Flowers,” by Thomas Campbell; and the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” by Mrs. Hemans : 
each page beautifully ornamented in chromo-lithography. “ Household Song,”— 
a collection of lyrical pieces, selected from the works of Burns, Charles Mackay, 
Mallet, Hood, Rogers, and others; with illustrations by our principal artists. 
They also announce two new books for children :—“ The Carewes: a Tale of the 
Civil Wars,”’ by Mary Gillies, with 24 illustrations; and “The Lord’s Prayer 
explained for Children,” with a preface by the Rev. J. M. Bellew, S8.C.L., with 
numerous illustrations. 

Mr. George Hardcastle, book auctioneer, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, announces a 
sale of 16,000 volumes, on Monday, October 15th, the property of the late 
Thomas Bell, Esq., F.S.A. The store of general literature in this collection is 
strikingly diversified and ample ; but in the History and Legends of the counties 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, the collection is 
unrivalled ; inclading unique MSS., rare series of Rebellion Tracts, 1715 and 
45, curious Pamphlets on Hanover Succession, the Newcastle Reprints ; the best 
collection of Thomas Bewick’s Works ever offered for sale; the private issues 
of the “ Allan” and the Lee Priory” Presses, and numerous other literary pro- 
ductions of great interest. Catalogues can be obtained of Messrs. Willis and 
Sotheron, London. 

French literary intelligence informs us, that M. Ch. de Bussy has published a 
new work entitled “ A Converted’Philosopher,” a study of manners of the 19th 
century. 

H. Mandeville has published a Map, in relief, of “ Italy of Our Time,” includ. 
ing the States of the Church, Piedmont, and Venetia. 

A shower of almanacks for 1861 has just been poured upon Paris. Almanacks 
for the “ Drawing-room and Kitchen;” for ‘Cooks and Historians;” for 
“ Dancers and Card-players ;”" for “ Farceurs and Bonapartists ;” for “ Smokers 
and Snuff-takers :"’ are to be had, each costing but a few sous. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of these almanacks is “The Almanack of the National Glories.”’ 

Among the pamphlets which the French Emperor's recent round of visits. has 
provoked, is ene published at Marseilles, entitled “N apoleon the Third, Marseilles, 
and Algeria.” 

Dr. Victor Giubert has published, at Brussels, his “Natural and Medical 
History of the New Medicaments introduced into Therapeutics since 1830 to 
the present time.’ This work has received a prize from the Brussels Society of 
Medical and Natural Sciences. : 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Frou SEPTEMBER 28ru tro OCTOBER 4ru. 


Wearing not Rusting; or, Labour for God. Sabbath Bells, chimed the Poets. 
A brief Menioir of Mr. W. Adeney. 12mo. edition. 4to. cloth. 1.64: Griffia, 
cloth. 2nd edition. 2s. Dalton. 
Trith Official Forms. “Imo. cloth, and | O'Neill's (©) Chemin of Calico ri 
wi i orms. 12mo. . 2n "Neill’s (C. i of Calico Printi 
edition. 138. Stevens & Co. ke. 195. Trabner, mnee 
A Summary of the Roman Civil Law, &c. By | Chapman's (A. W.) Flora of Southern United 
P. Mae C. de Colquhoun. Vol. IV. 8vo. States. 14s. Tribner. 
boards. 7s. 6d. Stevens & Co. Sketches of the Crusaders. By-G. E. Sargent. 
—— Four vols. 8vo. boards. £4. 4s. Feap. cloth. 2s. H. J. Tresidder. 
Stevens & Co. Acton (W.) on the Urinary and Generative 
Garibaldi. 12mo. boards. 2s. Routledge. Organs. 3rd edition. 8vo. cloth, £1. ls, 
Wearing the Willow. By the Author of ‘‘ Nut Churchill. 
Brown Maid.” Post 8vo. 9s. J. W. Parker. Plates. £1. 11s. 6d. Churchill. 
Allbutt (Rev. Thos.). The Sunday Scholar's _ Bird and _ Brooke’s Natural Philosophy. 
Christian Year. 32mo. cloth. 9d. Long- 5th edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 12s, 6d, 
mans. Charchill. 
Lawrence (Charles). A Handy Book for | Baxter (H. F.) on Organic Polarity. Feap, 
Young Farmers. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth. 6s. Churchill. 
lémo., cloth. 2s.6d. Longmans. All the Year Round. Vol. IIT. Royal 8yo, 
Swedenborg (Emmanuel). Ofthe New Jeru- | cloth. 5s. 6d. Office. 
salem and its Heavenly Doctrine. 8vo. | Divine Fatherhood. ByJ.B.Brown. Crown 
cloth. 5s. Longmans. 8vo. Limp cloth. 1s.6d. Ward & Co. 
O'Kely (W. Sebastian). Development of | Sermons by Rev. J. G. Pigg. 2nd edition, 
Christian Architecture in Italy. Royal 5vo. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Ward & Co. 
eloth. 14s. Longmans. Service and Sufferings. Memoirs of Rey J. 
Welcome Guest. Vol. Il. Royal 8vo. cloth. Morrison. By Rev. J. Kennedy. Crown 
5s. 6d. Houlston & Wright. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Ward & Co. 
Robinson (E.), Greek and English Lexicon. | Marshall (J.). The Human Body. 4to.cloth, 
New edition. 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. Tegg. Plates. £1. 1s. Day & Son. 
Poems. By Eliza Cook. Small 4to., cloth | Stanford's New London Guide. With Maps, 
rilt. £1.1s. Routledge. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Stanford. 

Gill's (J. B.) Epitome of Surgery, 32mo. Harding's (G. R.) Handy Book of Ecclesias- 
cloth. Bailliére. tical Law. 12mo. cloth. 5s. Crockford. 
Day’s (G. E.) Chemistry in its Relations to | Powers (P.B.). Behold! Passages of Scrip. 

Physiology and Medicine. 8vo. 33. 6d. | “ture. 12mo. cloth. 1s. Wertheims. 

Bailliére. Vore’s (F.) Loving Counsels. 12mo. cloth 
Hesperus, and other Poems. By C. Sangster. limp. 3rd edition. 4s. 6d. Wertheims. 

3s. 6d. Triibner. Howe's (H. D.) Something to Amuse You. 
A Glossary of Latin and Byzantine Greek. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Wertheims. 

By E. A. Sophocles. 4to. cloth, £2. 8s. The National Magazine. Vol. VIII. Royal 





Triibner. 8vo.cloth. 7s. 6d. Kent & Co. 
The Fourth English Reading Book (Constable Tasso and Leonora. By the Author of “‘ Mary 
Series). 12mo. cloth. 1s. 8d. Hamilton. Powell.”” Post 8vo. boards. Reduced, 2s, 
Maemillan’s Magazine. Vol. Il. 8vo. cloth. Dean & Son. 
7s. 6d. Macmillan. Dean’s Moveable and Coloured Robinson 
Dodgson’s (Lieut.-Colonel D. 8.) Views of Crusoe. 2s. Dean & Son. 
the City of Lucknow. Cloth. £2. 2s. Day | Animals, their Pictures and Uses. By Har- 
& Son. rison Weir. With Descriptions by James 
Anecdote and Biography. By J. Timbs. Bishop. Coloured, mounted on cloth paper. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 2nd series. 6s. Bentley. 5s. Dean and Son. 


Glady. The Reaper. By the Author of Sim- | Roughing it with Alick Baillie. By W. T. 
plicity and Fascination. Post 8vo. cloth, Stewart. Small 8vo. cloth. 5s. Seeley & Co. 
£1. lls. 6d. Bentley. The Life of George Fox. By the Rev. J. 8. 

Chevreul on Colour. With New Introduc- Watson. 8yvo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Saunders. 
tion. (‘Scientific Library.”’) Post 8vo. Smith's (James) Fruit from the Tree of Life. 
cloth. 5s. H.G. Bohn. 32mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 

—— Coloured Plates. 7s.6d. H.G. Bohn. | Cox’s (John) Similitudes and Substance. 

Lamb’s (C.) Tales from Shakspeare. With ls. 6d. Simpkin. 

Illustrations. New edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Run and Read Library. Harland’s (M.) The 
Griffin. Avenger. 12mo. boards. 2s. Simpkin. 
—— Gilt. 3s.6d. Griffin. Johnson’s (E.) Domestic Practice of Hydro- 
Child's (The) Picture Story Book. With 400 vathy. 6th edition. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
Illustrations. Square 8vo. cloth. 5s. gilt. Simpkio. 

Routledge. 





A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE LONDON REVIEW and Weexkty Jovrnat, conducted by 
CHARLES MACKAY, published every Satvrpay Morntne, price THREEPENCE, 
aims to supply a public want: to provide for the homes of the Empire, a Weekly Journal, 
in which Politics shall be subordinate to Literature and Art, and in which topics of social and 
universal interest shall be treated with the fulness only accorded in other journals to the struggles 
of party at home and the intrigue of diplomacy abroad, While its pages will afford a complete 
record of the events and opinions of the day, and while its articles on public affairs will appeal 
to the highest order of minds in Politics and Literature, its conductors will strive to make it an 
indispensable companion in every household where intelligence and good taste are cultivated. 
The Tale, the Sketch, and the Social Essay, will, in its columns, compete with Politics for the 
favour of the family circles to which it will address itself. 

The “‘Lonnon Review” will contain no topic, allusion, or advertisement, that could render 
it an improper guest at the fireside; and the amusement and instruction of those who have but 
little sympathy with the acerbities of party politics, and who look in a newspaper for something 
more than controversy, will be amply provided for. 

The ‘‘ Lonpow Review” is not a compilation from, or a reprint of, other a but a 
thoroughly original journal. It is printed on good paper, in a clear, bold type ; and, in quantity 
of matter, greatly exceeds most of the more costly weekly newspapers ; whilst its price is such as 
must secure for it a world-wide circulation. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











alee MALF-YEARLY, YEARLY. 
s. d. s. d, s. d. 
Stamped .......... norte  & . ceccsccnscerscces ovce BF SB  ccccocsccccccccceees de ae 
Unstamped ......... Me eave Ate eee DD  Gecbivapitbdcteowases 13 0 


Or, Threepence per Copy for any period, with One Penny additional if sent by Post. 


Orders for ‘Tur Lonpon Revirw anv WEEKLY JouRNAL” received by all Booksellers and 
Newsagents; or, at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, to W. LirrLz, Manager. 

A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 


N R. WASHINGTON FRIEND'S grand musical and pictorial enter- 

tainment, entitled TWO HOURS in CANADA and the UNITED STATES, illustrated 
by his great moving panorama, delineating 5,000 miles of the most interesting scenery, comprising 
the beautiful Falls of Niagara and the Hiver St. Lawrence, the Victoria Tubular Bridge, Cana- 
dian, American, Indian, Emigrant, and Negro Life, &e. Mr. Friend will also relate characteristic 
anecdotes and adventures, and sing original songs and melodies of the country, accompanying 
himself upon seven different instruments.—OPEN DAILY, at three and eight o'clock. Stalls, 
3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 














OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s Park. — SATURDAY HALF 
HOLIDAY. — The admission to these Gardens on Saturdays will be REDUCED to 
SIXPENCE each person, during the present month, 


J Gers TUSSAUD’S HISTORICAL GALLERY, at the Bazaar, 
BAKER STREET. — Continuation of Early English Kings from the Conqueror. 
KING STEPHEN, grandson of the Conqueror, in the quaint costume of the period 1135. 
Kings recently added— Henry I., William Rufus, William the Conqueror and his Queen, 
studied from old English manuscripts. — Admittance, ONE SHILLING, EXTRA ROOM, 
SIXPENCE. Open from Eleven till Ten at Night. 








OYAL CREMORNE GARDENS.—Admission, One Shilling.— 
DAILY, the highly interesting STEREORAMA, the greatest novelty in London. The 
beautiful Fernery, Cascades, and Dripping-Wells. Grand Equestrian Performance in_ the 
Cirque Orientale, including the wonderful Little Menoni and the classical performances of the 
Delavantis. The Music of the Aerephon. Poletti, the Roman Illusionist. The laughter- 
exciting Ballet. Varied Vocal and Instrumental Concert. Al Fresco Bal. Lustrous [lumina- 
tions. Splendid Pyrotechnic Displays. Table d'Héte Supper at Nine. Coffee and Private 
Room: for large and small parties. On Sunday, Promenade, Table d’ Hote at Six, 2s. 6d. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
SEASON 1360-61. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

Tuas admirable situation of this Operatic Establishment, 
its un eled acoustic properties, unequalled musical capa- 
bilities, and unrivalled lyrical resources, together with the 
flattering success which attended his late Italian Season, has 
determi the Lessee to venture on the riment of pro- 
ducing at Hex Masxsty’s Tuearre a series of English Operas, 


during 8 certain portion of each bh = 
The Season commence on MONDAY NEXT, 8ru OCT. 
As will be seen by the accompanying list, the first vocal native 
talent has been sec , ineluding the services of 


_ MR. SIMS REEVES, 
and negociations,are pending in addition to the following— 
ENGAGEMENTS. 
SOPRANOS. 
MISS PAREPA, (her First Appearance at this Theatre). 
MISS JENNY BAUER, 
(From the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane; her First Appearance 
at this Theatre). 
MISS ALLESANDRI, 
(From the principal Theatres in Spain and Italy; her First 
A ce in this country), and 
MADAME LEMMENS SHERRINGTON, 
CONTRALTOS. 
MISS LAURA BAXTER and MISS FANNY HUDDART. 
Tevors.—MR. SIMS REEVES, MR. PARKINSON, MR. 
GEORGE PERREN, MR. TERROTT, and MR. SWIFT, 
(From La Pergola, Florence, Xe. ; his First Appearance 
at this Theatre). 
Baritonges.—MR. ROSENTHAL and MR. SANTLEY, 


(His First Appearance at this Theatre). 
Burro.—_MR. GEORGE HONEY. 


(His First Appearance at this Theatre.) 
Bassres.—MR. J. G. PATEY, 
MR. BARTLEMAN, and MR. HERMANN. 
Conductor, MR. CHARLES HALLE. 
Leader, MR. H. BLAGROVE. 

A new and original opera, composed expressly for this Theatre, 
will be produced on the Opening Night, MONDAY, OCT. 8th, 
entitled ROBIN HOOD. Music byG. A. Macrarren; Libretto 
by Joan OxENFORD, Esq., with New Scenery under the super- 
intendence of Brvertey. In which Mr, Sims Reeves, Mr. Geo. 
Perren, Mr. Geo. Honey, Mr. J.G. Patey, Mr. Santley, Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, &c., will make their appearance. 

And shortly afterwards will be presented another new and 
Original Grand Romantic Opera, also composed expressly for 
this Theatre, entitled the AMBER WITCH, from the Pen of 
that popular composer, W. V. Watacr, together with other 
New Operas of importance, by eminent native composers. The 
whole of the splendid and unique appointments of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, behind and before the curtain, are made available 
in giving effect and comfort to the audience departments. 

An elegant new Dress Balcony has been erected, a‘ter the most 
approved Parisian style, combining convenience and comfort. 

Scenic Department under the Superintendence of Mr. Wm. 
Beverley and Assistants; Prompter, Mr. Grua; Suggeritore, 
Signor Fontana; Costumiers, Miss Dickinson and M. Laureys 
(de Paris) ; The Machinery, &c., by Mr. Tucker ; the Properties 
by Mr. Needham; Ballet Master, Monsieur Massot; Acting 
Manager, Mr. Mapleson, Stage Manager, Mr. Robert Roxby. 

*.* Particular care and attention has been bestowed on the 
formation of the Orchestra and Chorus, which will be con- 
siderably augmented, the whole having been carefully selected. 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Charles Hallé. 

This Theatre having been hitherto devoted to the production 
and performance of Italian Lyrie Drama, the Lessee (at the 
suggestion of numerous Subscribers and Habitues), has been 
induced to give a few representations of 


ITALIAN OPERAS, 
Which will positively be limited to THIRTY NIGHTS, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, the 10th OCTOBER, to be 
continued three nights weekly, until the 16th December, alter- 
nately with the English Operas. 
The Lessee has, therefore, at an enormous outley, seeured 
the eminent services of those renowned Artistes, 
MLLE. TITIENS and SIG. GIUGLINIT, 
together with other principal Artistes of celebrity, whose names 
will be found in the following detailed list of Italian 
ENGAGEMENTS. 


SOPRANI. 
MLLE, TITIENS, MLLE. VANERI and MDME. LEMAIRE, 
Baritonr.—SIG. FRANCESCO BRIANT, 


(Of the principal Theatres in Italy; his First Appearance in 
this country), and SIG. GASSIER. 
Burro.—Sig. CIAMPI. 

Basst.—Sig. VIALETTI and Sig. CASTELLI. 
Tenxori.—Signors SOLDI, MERCURIALTI, and GLUGLINI. 
Conductor, Sig. ARDITT. 

For the Ballet Divertissement, Mile. MORLACCHTI, &c. &e. 
The Repertoire will be selected from the following Operas :— 


Il Trovatore ......... Verdi. | La Traviata ......... Verdi, 
La Sonnambula...... Bellini. Sy. err Bellini. 
| eee Verdi. Don Giovanni ...... Mozart. 
Lucrezia Borgia ... Donizetti. | Norma................ Bellini. 
Don Pasquale ...... Donizetti. | Rigoletto............. . Verdi. 
Il Barbiere di SivigliaRossini. Marta ...... gockenanne Fletow 
Gli Ugonotti ......... Meyerbeer | [ Vespri Siciliani ... Verdi. 
Lucia di Lammer- SPUN sos. ccuchanenees Weber. 
RT sect diarsesenns Donizetti. &e. &e. &e. 


The above English and Italian arrangements can only be 
realized at an enormous outlay. Mr. E. T. SMITH looks with 
perfect confidence for adequate remuneration to the support of 
the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, whose kind 
and unvarying patronage has enabled him to hold the reins of 
management through so many seasons at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane, and especially through his late campaign at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, profitably and triumphantly. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast additional expense necessarily incurred in the 
engagement of such relebrated singers, besides a double com 
pany of artistes for both latigaazes, the prices of admission will 
e at the same reduced rates, both for the English as well as 
the Italian performances. 

_The Subscription List for the first Sixty Nights, or Turrty 
EnGuisu and Turrry Irausiay, at the option of the Subscriber, 
i$ now ready, and may be seen at the Box-office, under the 
portico of the Theatre, which is open daily, from Ten to Six, 
under the direction of Mr. NuGENT, and where Boxes, Stalls, and 
places may be secured for any period, in any part of the house. 

The Doors will open at Hatr-rast Seven, and the Perfor- 
mancescommence at E1cut each evening throughout the Season. 

applications respecting the artistes for public and private 
concerts, in town or country, to be addressed to Mr. Mar.eson, 
the musical agent, at the theatre, or No. 12, Haymarket. 

_ Prices oy Apurss1on.—Pit Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s. ; 
F irst Circle, 4s. ; Second Circle, 3s.; Upper Box Circle Seats, 2s.; 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s.; Gallery Side Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Gallery 
Stalls, 3s, 

PRIVATE BOXES. 


Upper Box, Half-Circle, to hold Four Persons ......... £010 0 
Private Box, Third Tier, to hold Four Persons ......... 110 
Private Box, Second Tier, to hold Four Persons ...... 1ll 6 


Private Boxes, First, Second, and Grand Tiers, Two Guineas, 
Guineas, and Four Guineas, 








VU 
THE LONDON REVIEW. 
Nattcs of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 
BROAD STREET, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 
Tur Rattway Passenorrs Asstraxce Comriyy indures 
against all Accidents, whether Railway or otherwise. 
An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death from 
Accident, or £6 weekly from Injury. 
One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. ] 
No extra Premium for Volunteers. 
For further information apply to the Provrxctat AcEnts, 
the Rartway Stations, or to the Hzap Orrics. 
This Comrany without union with any other has paid for 


compensation £65,000, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1960. 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, MOORGATE STREET, London. 
JESSE HOBSON, F.8.8., Secretary. 


LLIANCE BRITISH & FOREIGN LIFE 
AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew 
Lane, London, E.C. 

The HALF-YEARLY DIVIDENDS on the Shares of the 
Company will be in course of PAYMENT, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 10th INSTANT, and every following day (Saturdays ex- 
cepted), between the hours of 11 and 3 o'clock. 

F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 

Dated the 4th day of October, 1860. 


*,* The Receipts for the Renewal Premiums, due at Michacl- 
mas, are ready for delivery in Town and throughout the 


Country. ce 
wg? VERSION LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48, St. James’s-street, London, S.W. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Directors, 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox, 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 

















IE icithivistinns cdecntanithckbusteds £500,000 
Invested Pands. ...ccccssscsoccsedseses 110,000 
Annual Income ................s0.00.08 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


y i THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FINAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR, 
Srxtn Division or Prorirs. 

All Policies effected before 15th Novemper next will par- 
ticipate in the Division of Profits to be made as-nt that date, 
and secure a year’s additional Bonus over later entrants at 
subsequent divisions. 

Tur STANDARD WAS EsTABLISHED IN 1825. 

The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 
The profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have 
accumulated since 1855. 

Accumulated Fund £1,684,598 210 
Annual Revenue 289,231 13 5 
The New Assurances effected during the last Ten Years alone 
amount to upwards of Five Millions sterling. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 


The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the London ice 
daily at Half-past One. 
LONDON ........00+ 82, KING WILLIAM STREFT. 
EDINBURGH ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 


Dvusuin 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
PECIAL ASSURANCES.—PAYMENT OF 
POLICY DURING LIFE upon occurrence of cither 
of the following events :—PARALYSIS, INSANITY, BLIND. 
NESS. ACCIDENT TOTALLY DISABLING. 

The ENGLISH and [IRISH CHURCH and UNIVERSITY 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY give the above benefits in addition 
to all others included in ordinary policies, at a very trifling 
increase of premium. 


Annual payment at 30...........0:0006 £216 0 for £100 
we a schhe dein ae he hs, 
a4 RAR Weer 316 5 4, 
45 4 10 7 ”” 


Thus, for example :—A person thirty years of age next birth- 
day, by paying £2. 16s. per annum, can secure the sum of £100 
to his representatives at his death, with this advantage over an 
ordinary assurance, that in the event of his being totally dis- 
abled at any period, from following his usual vocation in con- 
sequence of accident, or through being afflicted with blindness, 
paralysis, or insanity, then on the occurrence of such accident 
or calamity, the £100 shall become payable on medical tes- 
timony of the fact being given. 

JOHN SHERIDAN, Manager. 

Chief Office, 345, Strand, London. 

TATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chief Offices, 32, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Pall-mall East, 
Capital half-a-million. . 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANF., 
Managing Director—PETER MORRISON, Esq. 
New Premiums for the year ending 31st of 

March, 1860... .. +* 
Total premium income 

of March, 1860 . * 41,769 5 1 

Agents Wanted.—This Company not having any life business, 
the Directors invite agents acting only for life companies to 
represent the Company for fire, plate-glass, and accidental 
death insurances, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed. 
Every information furnished on application to the Secretary, 


32, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM CANWELL, See. 


London. 


eos seu tb ase 08 £23,476 8 0O 
for the year ending 3ist 




















y ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1942. 
Chief Offices,—%, Parliament-street, 8. W. 
City Branch,—8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
_ DIRECTORS. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Ksq., Uppet “Béaford-place, 
ussell-square. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 
ford-street, Park-lane. ~ 
George Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 

William Freeman, Psq., Millbank-street, Westminster. 

Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament-Street, Westminster, 10, 
Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 

Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliffe 
Highway, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Frederick Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick-place, Regent's 
Park. 

Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex, 

James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank-row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 

John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 

PHYSICIAN. 
Wm. Richard Basham, M.D., Chester-street, Grosvenor-plaece. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, and Burney-street, Greenwich. 


VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the amount 
assured to be payable to the Policy-holder on his attaining a 
given age, 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by many 
other offices, and thus afford an Immediate Bonus to the 
assurer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or more 
Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes, 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 


Actuary, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 


Author of the Treatise on Savings Banks. 


oa 


G REAT WES RAILWAY.— 
VW TOURISTS’ SEASIDE and FAMILY TICKETS, 
available for a month or longer by extra payment, are now 
ISSUED at Paddington and other principal Stations :— 


To EXETER, Bideford, Barnstaple, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Torquay, and Paignton, 50s. first-class, and 35s. second class ; 
Truro, 60s. and 40s.; and Penzance, 658. and 45s. (to parties 
of not iess than three persons). 

To Weymouth, Dorchester, and Bridport, 35s. and 25s., to 
parties taking three or more tickets. 

To the Isle of Man, Bangor, and Beaumaris, vid Chester and 
Liverpool, 70s. and 50s. 

To Llandudno vid Liverpool, 678. and 47s. 

To Carnarvon, vid Llangollen and Llanberis, and to Bala and 
Doigelly, vid Llangollen, 70a. and 50s. 

To Narberth Road and New Milford, for Tenby and Milford 
Haven—Tourists’ tickets, 72s. and 50s.; family tickets (to 
parties of not less than three persons), 638, and 45s. 

To Limerick and Killarney, for the South of Ireland, vid 
Milford Haven and Waterford, 5/. 5s. and 4/, 

Bills, giving full particulars, can be obtained at the Com- 

any’s Offices and Stations, or upon application to the Super- 
intendent at Paddington. 


ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 
the SEASON, 


DISCONTINUANCE of EXCURSION TRAINS for 
NOTICE. 

The Up Excursion Train from Yarmouth Lowestoft, Norwich, 
&c., to London, vid Cambridge, will run for the last time this 
Season on TUESDAY, 9th October; and vid Colchester, on 
FRIDAY, 12th October. 

The Down Excursion Train from London to Norwich, Lowes- 
toft, Yarmouth, &c., rid Colchester, will run for the last time 
this Season on WEDNESDAY, 10th October; and vid Cam- 
bridge, on SATURDAY, 12th October. 

Passengers holding Return Excursion Tickets will be allowed 
to return by any ordinary train of corresponding class, except 
the express, on any day within the specified time for which the 
ticket is available. 

The Excursion Train from London to Harwich, Ipswich, Ald- 
borough, Lowestoft, and Yarmouth, on Saturdays, will run for 
the last time this Season on SATURDAY, L3th October. 

The Excursion Train from London to Harwich on Mondays 
will run for the last time this Season on MONDAY, 8th 
October, 

The Exeursion Train from London to Ipswich and Harwich, 
on Sundays, will run for the last time this Season on SUN- 
DAY, lith October. 

The Excursion Train from Ipswich to Aldborough, Lowestoft, 
and Yarmouth on Mondays, will run for the last time this 
Season on MONDAY, Sth October. 

The Excursion Train from Norwich to Wells, on Tuesdays, 
will run for the last time this Season on TUESDAY, 9th October. 

The Exeursion Train from Norwich to Yarmouth and Lowes- 
toft, will run for the last time this Season on MONDAY, 8th 
October. 

Family Cheap Return or Excursion Tickets to Harwich, 
Aldborough, Yarmouth, and Lowestoft, will not be issued this 
Season after 1ith OCTOBER. 

By order, 
London, lst October, 1860. J.B. OW EN, Secretary. 
N INERALOGY.— KING'S COLLEGE, 
ae LON DON .— Prof. TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 
a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view 
to facilitate the Study of Geology, and of the application of 
Mineral Substances in the Arts.-The Lectures will begin on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER Sth, at Nine o’clock a.m. They will be 
continued on each sneceeding Wednesday and Friday, at the 
same hour. Fee £2. 2s. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


7 yAT 


| OYAL NATIONAL LIFE-! 
INSTITUTION. 

The Committee of this Institution earnestly APPEAL to the 
public for PECUNIARY ASSISTANCE to aid them to meet 
the present heavy demands on the limited funds of the Society. 
It has now 106 life-boats, some of which have saved this year 
120 persons from a watery grave. 

THOMAS BARING, Chairman. 
THOMAS CHAPMAN, Deputy Chairman. 

No. 14, John-street, Adelphi, Oct., 1560. 

Dankers—Messrs. Willis & Co.; Coutts & Co.; Herries & Co, 
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THE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: 





METZLER & CO, 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 





ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, forming a large Assortment, suitable for either 


No. 1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators __.., 
9» 2.—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 
» 3.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of 

Indicator) ... 0 
Indicator) 


» 5.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 


; eee , (Wind 
»» 4—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 


the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 
PRICES. 


6 Guineas ° 
7 » 


10 » 


“ eee oe 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 
HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION, 
THE MOST PERPECT KIND YET MADE. 


- No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 
»» 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36  ,, 


--» 24 Guineas, 








Indi Dros o oan jan pa vhs oot on _ — yee »» 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four anda half Rows of 
»”» 6.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators eco eee 23 ” Vibrators . oe ee eee one one oo ore eee 60 ” 
* G.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thisteen Stops, Four kows of Vibrators’ 35” 
— Case, Five Octaves, Thi n Sto our Rows of Vi ooo 35 > 
- 9.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stor, One Row of Vibrators 6 2B os HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 
»» 10.—In one oem Sane, Five Octaves, ‘Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators a AND CHAPELS. 
ji j to ove wre oe cee oe oe “** “*e eee e o e 
»» 11.~In pe bleh» nme Te Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators |. 2% =} No, 21.—In oe, te Becwee Bs = SS Pipes, rich full tone, Sibsie 
_ ; oF | ‘ 8 0 ef ore eee re 
oo a ET pe SOO LEDC a yy 22.~In Oak Case, with Gothic Oreen Front and Gilt Pipes, rich fall tone, with 
_—In Rosew ive Octave urtee Rows Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) ... 9... 0 sss eee 
de SS aperennigtitt an iia nen Ee hate tis se 37 »» 23.—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full & 
7 tone, (with Percussion) ... xe oad eos ese éeo eee eee és 
»» 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with 
1}-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators)... abe ose sone 9 
WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE »» 25.—In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 
Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action ove eee oe Hy; 


HAMMER ACTION. 


The invention of the Patewr Percvsstow Action has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instrumente—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- 
ducing s fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


advantages of the Pianoforte. 
No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 


»» 16.—In Rosewood Case, Thirteen Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators 
»» 17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and 
1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle ooo GO gg 


s» 16.—In Rosewood Case, Nine Stops, Two complete Rows of Vibrators ... oe SB ns Robinson's Ce gree Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music 
, 





A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.B. No extra charge for packing. 








TUTORS 


Engel’s Complete Instructions { 


+ 20 Guineas. Complete Instructions 


4 » Frelon’s Metho 





containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. 
And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, 


FOR THE HARMONIUM. 
with or without Stops) eee eee eee eoe ore 3s. 0d, 
or the Drawing-Room Model eee ove 2s. 0d, 
eee 2s. 6d, 
oe 6s. Od. 











METZLER & CO. 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 





NEW MUSIC. 


EW SONG.—OLD FRIENDS AND 

OTHER DAYS. Composed by W. Vincunr Watiace. | 
Price 2s. 6d. This is the last prodaction of the distinguished | 
composer of the highly-successful Opera of ‘‘ Lurline.” It is | 
written for Miss Fanny Huddart, and will be found a perfect | 
gem by all contralto voices. 


Durr & Hovason, 65, Oxford-street. | 





———_ see 


EW SONG.—THE DREAM OF OTHER 
DAYS. Composed by Lieut.-Colonel Braver, Grenadier | 
Guards. Price 2s. 6d. Colonel Bruce has published several | 
songs, but “The Dream of Other Days” will eclipse them all. | 





Mdile. Parepa is singing it with the most distinguished success. 
Durr & Honeson, 65, Oxford-street. 





N42 SONG.—THE BEAUTIFUL EARTH | 
FOR ME. Composed by 8. Grover. Price 2s. 6d. 
The extraordinary snecess of the Songs of the Seasons has sug- 
rested Songs of the Elements. No.1, ** Earth,” is just pub- 
ished, and is a most pleasing composition, one of Glover's 
happiest conceptions. 

Durr & Honeson, 65, Oxford-street. 


ee —s 





VER the MOUNTAIN—OVER the SEA 
(Song of the Spirit of Air). Composed by Srernzn 
Grover. Just published, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


Appison, Houirer, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street. 
’ | YURN, FORTUNE, TURN THY WHEEL. 
New Song. Composed by Jonn Huttan. Words from 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Idyls of the King.” Sung with great success by 
Miss Banks. Price 2s. 6d. 
Apprsoy, Horurer, & Lreas, 210, Regent-street. 








5 ENRY FARMER'S highly successful Ballad, 
“THE LUCKY STARS,” sung by Miss Mascall. 
Appisoy, Hoturer, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, London. 
INN ING THE GLOVES, and THE 
AOVER OF SEVENTY-TWO. By th th 
** The Wishing Gate.” Te & 
Mr. J. E. Carpenter has, in these, produced two comic 


Ballads that will rival that far-famed song in popularity. Music 
by Charles Glover. Price 2s. 64. . 


Appisorx, Horirer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


HARLES W. GLOVER'S NEW DUETS— | 














, ** Music’s Mission,” “The Return of the Flowers,” 
** To the Fields, to the Fields,” and *‘ Night and Day.” 3s.each. | 
Apprsox, Horirmr, & Lwcas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


REKELL’S BEAUTIFUL STAR IN 
HEAVEN SO BRIGHT. Fantasia on the Popular 
Melody. Price 3s. Also, by the same Composer, HOME, | 
SWEET HOME, arranged for the Pianoforte. Price 3s, 


Apvisox, Houten, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 











| for the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE COMPANY 





LONSDALE’S CATALOGUE OF 

e@ UNIQUE, RARE, and INTERESTING PRINTED 
and MANUSCRIPT MUSIC, and Works on that Art, Ancient 
and Modern, gratis on application.—26, Old Bond-street. 


Py ALBERTS “OFF TO CHARLESTOWN ” 
QUADRILLES, and ‘‘OUR RIFLEMEN’S” MARCH, 
each post free for seven stamps, er both for thirteen. Catalogues 
gratis of 3,000 songs and pianoforte pieces. 
London : J. Strgoonp, 78, Kennington-cross. 
Also, a Catalogue gratis of best music sent post free, 
at half price. 











™ NCE A WEEK.”—In the next Number 
of “Once a Week,” the Story of “ Evan Harring- 

ton”’ will be completed; and a new Serial Tale, by Suirizy 

Brooxs, with Llustrations by Jonn Tenyiet, will be com- 

menced shortly. 

Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE ART-JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER 
ge 2s. 6d.) contains ‘‘ Henrietta of Orleans,” by 
Mignard, at Windsor Castle, and ‘‘ The Opening of the Wal- 
halla.” by Turner. Also ‘* Medicine,” er the Statue by 
Hahnel. 
The literary contents include :— 
Art in Parliament—Session 1860. 
British Artists: their Style and Character. No. 51. 
William Dyce, R.A. By J. Dafforne. LIlustrated. 
The Royal Academy Report. 
The Hudson. Part IX. By B. J. Lossing. Ilustrated. 
The Provincial Exhibitions. 
The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South Wales. 
Part X. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. IMustrated. 
Medieval Manners. By T. Wright, F.S.A. Llustrated. 
The Benthali Encaustic Tile Works, &c. &c. 
Vierve & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 














Just Published, for October, 


HE VOLUNTEER RIFLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE.—No. 3.—Conrents : 
Garibaldi’s Englishman (A Tale of Italy and the Italians). 
Autobiography of a Rifleman. 
A Visit to Southampton and its Rifle Corps. 
No. 2.—Uncommercial Journey. By a Volunteer. 
Metropolitan Intelligence (Rifle Corps). 
Provincial - ba - 
Anniversaries of Rifle Corps in England. 
Together with a mass of useful information compiled expressly 
for Volunteers. 
Priee 6d. Order of all Booksellers. 


i. Smart, 10, Ave Marie-lane, London. 





HE DIAL, A FIRST-CLASS LONDON 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE. Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity 
and Political Independence; containing ample Discussion of 
Public Questions, Full Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 
Matters of Social Reform: and an extensive Monetary and 
Commercial Department.—Published by Wruin1amM Freeman 


(Limited), at 102, Fleet-street, every Friday.—Price 34d. ; 
stamped 4d, 





HE EARL OF DERBY.— On the Ist of 

October, Part VIII. of BAILY’S MAGAZINE, price 

1s. 6d., will contain a PORTRAIT of the EARL OF DERBY, 

from a Photograph taken expressly for this Work. A limited 
number of proof impressions on India paper. Price 2s. 6d. 


London: Barty Broruers, Cornhill. 





This Day, post 8vo., 9s. 


EARING THE WILLOW; or, Bride 
Fielding. A Tale of Ireland and of Scotland Sixty 
Years Ago. By the Author of ‘The Nut-Brown Maids.” 
By the same Author, 
MEG OF ELIBANK AND OTHER TALES. Qs. 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family Chronicle 
of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 

London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Upwards of 35,000 copies of this work have been already sold 
in America, for the benefit of the family of Captain Brown. 
This day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, gilt, price 4s, 6d., 
post free, 


APTAIN JOHN BROWN, the MARTYR 

of HARPER’S FERRY. By James Repratn., With 

a beautifully-executed Portrait, and an Autobiography of his 
Childhood and Youth. 

‘*« Few works can have more of living interest than this.”— 
Illustrated News of the World. 

‘* It is impossible to read the volume without dee 
The memoirs of such men cannot fail to interest an 
reader.” —Baptist Magazine. 

‘The volume will be found to be intensely interesting. A 
striking portrait is given.’ —Glasgow Examiner, 

‘“‘If this volume possessed no other value, it would be at 
least precious as collecting and preserving those priceless 
letters to his wife and others, which John Brown wrote from 
Charleston Gaol.”—Freeman. 





interest. 
affect the 








London : Tarcxkproom & StaPpEtton, 13, Paternoster-row. 
Will Shortly be Published, for 1861. Price 6d. 

N ORTON’S LINCOLNSHIRE ALMA- 

NACK AND DIARY. The Calendar is printed in * 
large clear type, and the Diary provides for Memoranda for 
every day in the year. It also contains a correct list of Fairs 
held in Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Leicestershire, Cambridgeshire, Rutland, Northam tonshire, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire; Stamp Duties, Festivals, Anu'- 
versaries, Law and University Terms, &c.; Moon's Rising and 
Setting; Quarter Sessions; Table to calculate Wages; Table 
of Moon’s Changes; Post Office Information ; Rates of Con- 
veyance of Railway Goods and Parcels; Tide, Weather. and 
Calving Tables; Conveyances, and other valuable information. 


The interesting matter comprises a continuation of the His- 
tory of the Drainage of the Lincolnshire Fens; Lincolnshire 
Obituary ; Lincolnshire Charities; Lincolnshire Chronology © 
Forgotten Events; Lincolnshire Topography; Lincolnshire 
Agricultural Societies; and many special pieces on important 
historical events of the County. 

London: Smrexix, Marsnart, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-cour'. 

Bosten: Morzonx, Printer, &c., Lincolnshire. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
No. 1. of 


G. KENT'S CHRISTMAS YULE. LOG, 

@ price 6d., to be published annually, will appear Decem- 

ber 1st, 1860, containing Billy Shuffler’s Adventure with the 

Lincolnshire Witches on a Christmas Eve; a Comic Almanack ; 

a Christmas Carol; and a Stery my Uncle told, me, with a 
Song my Grandfather sung. 

Advertisements, 2s. per line, to be forwarded by Novem- 

ber ist. 

London: Srwpxry, Marsnart, & Co., and all Booksellers. 
Boston : Morton, Printer and Publisher, Market-place. 
~~~ LINDUM LAYS AND LEGENDS. 
To be published in 1861 (with Illustrations), complete in one 

volume, gilt, bound, and lettered, 
HE COLLECTED POEMS, PLAYS, 
TALES, FABLES, ODES, SONNETS, &c. &e.,. of 
E. G. Kent, comprising 
A POEM ON THE ITALIAN WAR (now pub- 
lished in France). 

A TRIP THROUGH LINCOLNSHIRE; MAY 
FAIR, a eee RECOLLECTIONS OF PALESTINE; 
MEMORIAL SKETCHES, &c. &c. 

ALSO, THE PLAYS, RICCARDO, THE BLACK 
VISITOR, &c. 

THE HUMAN CHAMELEON, and other Tales. 
MISCELLANEOUS, PATRIOTIC, and DESCRIPTIVE 
POEMS, &c. &c. For other particulars see advertisements, 
Price 5s..to Bubseribars. 

Boston: Joun Morrow, Printer, Market Place ; 
and all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. CUMMING. 
This day, in crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


EDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; or, the 
Great Preparation. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, 
D.D., F.R.S.E. 
Also, by the same author, this day, in crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., 
the Twelfth Thousand of 
THE GREAT TRIBULATION; or, The Things Coming on 
the Earth. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New setingpen steers London, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
NEW WORK, edited by the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
Just ready, in one Vol., price 7s. 6d., 
ALENTINE DUVAL: an Autobiography. 
Edited by the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street, London, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
MR. TIMBS’ NEW VOLUME OF ANECDOTE 
BIOGRAPHY. 
This day, Second Series, in crown 8vo., four fine portraits, 6s., 
NECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
WORTHIES, including 

















Hogarth, Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough. 
-Fuseli. Turner. 


Also, First Series, in crown 8vo. with illustrations, 6s., 


ineludin 
The Earl of Chatham. | Edmund Burke, 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. 

*‘ This ‘ Anecdote Biography’ will be of great service to the 
general reader, and will undoubtedly command a large circula- 
tion, as it certainly deserves to do.’’—Observer. 

‘*Presents an agreeable variety of style, from the light and 
caustic gossip of Walpole to the deep and sonorous periods of 
Macaulay and Brougham.” — Post, 

‘*Mr. Timbs’ plan is ingenious, and his book valuable to a 
large class of readers.’””"—Manchester Examiner. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, London, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


HE LIBER ALBUS; or, White Book of the 
City of London, is NOW READY. Price, to Subscri- 
bers, 12s. 6d. cloth; 15s. half-morocco; or 2ls, vellum or 
antique morocco. 
The Subscription List will shortly close. 
RICHARD GRIFFIN & CO. 
10, Stationers’ Hall-court, Oct. 1, 1860. 
This day is published, in 8vo., pre 7s. 6d., boards, Vol IV. 
(completing the Work) of 
SUMMARY OF THE ROMAN CIVIL 
LAW, illustrated by Commentaries on and Parallels 
from the Mosaic, Canon, Mohammedan, English, & Foreign Law. 
This Volume contains a Map, showing the extent of the 
Roman Empire at the several most important-eras of the Roman 
Legislation and Jurisprudence, together with two Appendices, 
containing severally the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Titles of the 
Fiftieth Book of the Pandects, De Verborum Significatione, 
and De Regulis Juris, and a General Index to the whole Work. 
By Parrick Mac Cuompaicn Ds Cotqunovn, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, LL.D., F.R.S.L., &e. 
V. & R. Srevens & Sons, 26, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 


‘Now ready, in Four Vols., 8vo., price £4. 48., boards, 


SUMMARY OF THE ROMAN CIVIL 
LAW, illustrated by Commentaries on and Parallels 
from the Mosaic, Canon, Mohammedan, English, and Foreign 
Law. By Parrick Mac Caompaicu Dr Corgunorn, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, LL.D., F.R.S.L., &c. 
V. & R. Stevens & Sons, 26, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Seventh Thousand, price 6d., post free 7 stamps. 
OLDEN RULES FOR SKETCHES FROM 
NATURE, in pencil and colour, with tinted plates, 
Vignettes, diagrams, and numerous highly useful examples. 
Adapted for practical and theoretical in and out-door self- 
instruction. By WALTER Crayon. 
** A safe guide.””—-Art Journal, 
Nicnorts, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row, London. 


HE AQUARIUM —LLOYD’S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 128 pages and 88 cuts, for 14 
stamps. 
Apply direct to W. ALFORD LLOYD, Portland-road, 
London, W. 
(FRAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Appearance and comfort, health and longevity, depend 
on the teeth. Their loss should be immediate y replaced by 
artificial teeth formed of the tusk of the hippopotamus, which 
admits of self-adhesion, while the entire absence of metal 
(plates, spiral springs, &c.) avoids the baneful influence of 
galvanism in the mouth and throat, and the loosening and loss 
of teeth by the action of clasps, wires, &c. 
Cuvurcuitt; and of the Author, Jonn Gray, M.R.C.5S., 
25, Old Burlington-street, Broaa-street, W. 
Caution—A piracy of the above work is now being advertised. 























( )8NAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 

BASTER, MARBLE, BRONSE, end DERBYSHIRE prep 
NAMENTS. Manufactured parted by J, TENN 

140, Strand, London, W.C. 








THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. LXIV., price 6s., published October 1, contains — 


1. Ireland, Past and Present. 

2. Atkinson’s Travels—Amoor, India, China. 
3. Glaciers. 

4. Heinrich von Kleist. 


5. Burton’s Lake Regions of Central Africa. 


6. Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 


7. Egyptology and the Two Exodes. 
8. Christian Races under Turkish Rulers. 
9. Hours with the Mystics. 


10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall-court. 





HYDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Puysician.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
Seconp Epition. 

JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-srreet. 








ee 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY would 


respectful 
PURCHASING MOURNING at their Eatablishment. ‘The Stock — GREAT SAVING ma 


be made by 


Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning 


Costume of every description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town Count t i 
most Reasonable Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. ee ee ee ee 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus, 
JAY’S. 





INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 
1860-1.—This year will be given to Subsseribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pros- 
uses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
ERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 
XHIBITION OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer. Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions, 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An Illus- 
trated Guide to Fine Art Furnishing for two -—PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, wirnovt 
CHARGING for the Die. No cuarer for plain-stamping. CARD 
PLATES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDD NGS in the 
newest styles. NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES, 64d. per packet, 
containing four dozen. At F. ARNOLD’S, Manufacturing 
Stationer, &c., 86, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 
Perfection of Mechanism.— Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four toOne Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson's Illustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made, Watches sent to all parts of the world. 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 
ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 
OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 

NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 

J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 

CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 

every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 

manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 

BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 

Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
66, QUEEN-STREET, London, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. WotuErsroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 


Dear Srrs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

i am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK. 


KF & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 

e@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do, 

Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 























Manvracrory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 

UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 

was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 

Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by getting your TEAS 

from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. All prices, from 
2s. 4d. per lb. upwards. 

Warehouses—#, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 
street. 


YROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table Deli- 
eacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most serupu- 
lous attention to wholesomeness and purity. C. and B. have 
for many years enjoyed the high honour of supplying Her 
Majesty's table with their Manufactures. A few of the articles 
moat highly recommended are :—Pickles and Tart Fruits of 
every description, Royal Table Sauee, Essence of Shrimps, 
Seho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy 
and Bloster Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf’ s- 
foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 
Relish, aud Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's 
Sauce, and Payne's Royal Osborne Bauee. To be obtained of 
all respecteble Oilmen, Grocers, &e., and wholesale of 
Crossz & BLacKwE.t, 21, Soho-square, London, 

















J. & D. NICOLLS’ Establishments for 
@ Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing. 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


HE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 

or SLEEVED CAPE, used in private life, as well as for 
Volunteer Corps. 

H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, W.; 

= Cornhill, E.C., London; and 10, St. Ann's Square, Man- 

chester. 


Bag ng for YOUTH.—The KNICKER- 

BOCKER, the Highland Dress, Ladies’ Travellin 
Mantles, Riding Habits, and Pantalons de Dames a Chev 
with much novelty and general excellence, H. J. & D. Nicolk 
have, for the somalader of thin season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 
142 and 144, nt-:t-eet. In the autumn this branch will? 
be removed to the rear of the old establishment. 


ISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURISTS 
will find much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL- 
COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by one or more buttona, 
with TROUSERS and VEST, all of one material, as yi 
introduced by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhill. 
They recommend also a Black Velvet Coat ; and, for gentlemen 
seeking a kind of Half-dress Morning Coat, a fine black cloth 
is specially prepared: this garment is edged with braid, and 
cut somewhat as a riding-coat, and is getting into general use. 


IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents IncrcstaTion in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, and with great saving in 
fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 

Testimonials from the most eminent.engineers, boiler makers, 
millwrights, and manufacturers, with fall particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P. 8, EASTON & G. SPRINGFIELD, 
Sule Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 30, Wapping 
Wall, London, E. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. —GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom- 
mended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying,and Preserving the 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will 
completely remove Tan, Susburn, Redness, &c., and by ite Bal- 
samic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
tion, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the complezion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Seld in Bottles, price 2s. 0d., by 
all Medicine Venders and Perfumers 




















AVIESON’S EVERLASTING TEETH— 
THE LATEST DISCOVERY.—-Mr. EDWARD 
DAVIESON, Surgeon-Dentist, has introduced a material 
for the construction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, so extraor- 
dinary that nature appears te have made good the ravages of 
TIME, DISRASE, or ACCIDENT, and when fitted, detec- 
tion is impossible, even though the wearer's mouth be closely 
examined. The price is so moderate that it is within the 
reach of all, and it is fitted without springs or other unsightly 
fastenings. The removal of stumps is unnecessary, and thus 
all pain is avoided, Mr. Edward Davieson invites one visit of 
inspection to his establishment, which will convince the n 
sceptical of the truth and straightforwardness of this state- 
ment. The LIQUID ENAMEL, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, is ENAMEL WHITE, keeps ite colour, and lasts for 
ever. It is invaluable for Front Teeth. Attendance dail 
from Ten till Six. Consultations free. Mr. EDWARD 
DAVIESON, Electric Telegraph Office, 448, West Strand, 
London. The descriptive pamphlets free for two stamps, 











Just published, price 1s.; free by post for 14 stamps, 


HE HAND-BOOK to YOUTH, BEAUTY, 

and REFINEMENT. An Essay on the TEETH and COM- 
PLEXION. By EDWARD DAVIESON, Surgeon Dentist, 
448, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 

Cuartex I.—Contains a Description and Analysis of Beauty 
and ‘its Manifestations. 

Cuarren LI1.—A Treatise on the Teeth; showing how these 
organs may be preserved from decay; an important discovery 
for Artificial Teeth; and a new agent for rendering natural 
ones sound. 

Cuarrer IIIl.—The Complexion; Beauty in the Human 
Face, and how it may be attained. 

Cuarrer IV.—Cosmetics; showing how many a beautiful 
complexion has been destroyed. : 

Cuarter V.—THE FLEUR DE I’AGE; one of the 
greatest discoveries in the world, by which the coarsest skin 
may be made white, soft, and delieate in an incredibly short 
space of time, &c., &c. 

The work is illustrated with numerous cases. 

London: Hotyoaxe & Co., 147, Fleet-street ; and 
all Booksellers. 

The Author continues to be consulted at his Dental Establish- 
ment, daily from 10 till 6. 48, WEST STRAND, LONDON, 
over the Electric Telegraph Office. 
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THE 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 


CONNECTING 


BY THE 


NEW YORK AND ST. LOUIS, 
JUNCTION OF THE NEW YORK AND ERIE, AND THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAYS. 





A CONTINUOUS SIX FEET GAUGE, 
TWELVE HUNDRED MILES, WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARRIAGES. 





ISSUE OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
BEARING SEVEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Payable Half-yearly, on lst JANUARY and Ist JULY, at the BANK OF LONDON, Threadneedle-street, London ; and at the 
Banking-house of Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO., New York. 


The Four Coupons first maturing will bear the Guarantee of the Bank of London, duly endorsed, thus guarding the investment against any 
possibility of default during the construction of the Lines in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 





DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM REYNOLDS, EsqQ., Meadville, Pa., President. 

HON. GAYLORD CHURCH, Meadville, Pa. 

NATHANIEL MARSH, Esq., New York, Director and Receiver 
New York and Erie Railway. 

WILLIAM EVANS, Esq., London, Director New York and 
Erie Railway. 

MARVIN KENT, Esq., Ravenna, Ohio. 





EDW. J. LOWBER, Esq., New York. 
AUGUSTUS F. ALLEN, Esq., New York. 
ROBERT THALLON, Esq., New York. 

W. S. STREATOR, Esq., Dayton, Ohio. 

A. J. PRUDON, Esq., Jamestown, New York. 
D. C. DOANE, Esq., Jamestown, New York. 
HON. JOHN DICK, M.C., Meadville, Pa. 


TRUSTEE IN NEW YORK. 
SAMUEL MARSH, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, London. 
THE BANK OF LONDON, London. 
Messrs. I. BARNED & CO., Liverpool. 
M. L. DE CUADRA, Paris. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. HESELTINE & POWELL, London. 
” HOPE, DODGSON & CO., London. 
MR. E. F. SATTERTHWAITE, London. 
M. PHILIPP NICHOLAS SCHMIDT, Frankfort. 


CONTRACTORS. 


Ex. Srnorn DON JOSE DE SALAMANCA. 


WORTHY S. STREATOR, Esq. 


ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF. 
THOMAS W. KENNARD, Esgq., C.E., Great George-street, Westminster. 





TEMPORARY OFFICES—11, ST. HELEN’S-PLACE, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


Tue Atiantic aNpD Great Western Rainway—378 miles in length—is the 
middle link of a Grand National Line of 6-feet gauge, 1,200 miles in length, from 
New York through the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, to St. Louis; of which about 800 miles have been many years in 
operation. It possesses extraordinary facilities for construction, having no 
tunnels, no deep cuttings, few bridges, and no ferries; avoiding the Alleghany 


—_——_—__—_ 


| of five years thereafter.” 


| 


Mountains on the South, and occupying the natural channel of trade between | 


It traverses some of the most fertile portions 
It passes through 


them and the Lakes on the North. 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and the “Garden of Ohio.” 


This Bonus is especially appropriated to securing the 
interest on Bonds. 

The association of M. De Satamanca with the ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAiLWAy is a voucher that the merits of the enterprise are not overstated, and 
an assurance that the whole line will be rapidly completed and its resources 
developed. 

The Bonds are secured by a first registered mortgage, constituting a lien on 
the income and all corporate rights, privileges, lands, franchises, plant, and 


property of the Railway; and give the holder the right of conversion into shares 


the large shire towns or centres of fourteen Counties in the State of Ohio, with | 
more than one million of inhabitants, and a taxable property of 260,000,000 dols., 


and accommodates seventeen cities and towns in New York and Pennsylvania, 
heretofore without railway facilities. 

The differing laws of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, through 
which the line runs, render separate organizations necessary, though practically the 
whole is one line. The present issue is confined to the Bonds of ‘‘ New York,” that 
section being now finished; a considerable portion of the works in “ Pennsyl- 
vania”’ is also finished, and the “‘ Ohio”’ section is in a very forward state, and 
can be completed in 1861. As each of these sections is opened, the Bonds will 
be issued to the public, all the funds being provided in the mean time by calls on 
Stock and advances by the Contractors. 

The AtLantic AnD Great Western connects with the New York AnD ERIE 
(of which it is a continuation) at “‘ Salamanca,” about 400 miles from New York ; 


and the New York anp Erie Rartway Company deem “ the connection to be of 
such importance, from the large and valuable traffic which it will concentrate 


and throw on their road, tha? they have covenanted to’pay to the ATLANTIC AND 
Great Westexn a bonus of 10 per cent. on the gross receipts from freight and 
passengers during five years from completion, and 5 per cent. for another term 








at par until lst January, 1864. nd 

The Bonds of the present issue are of 1,000 dollars each, redeemable at par in 
twenty years, are transferable without stamp or endorsement, with Interest 
Coupons attached, and will be paid on the Ist of JANUARY and Ist of JuLy in 
each year, at the Bank or Lonpon, Threadneedle-street, London, and at the 
Banking-house of Messrs. Duncan, SHERMAN & Co., New York. 

The Bonds will be issued at £180 sterling per Bond of 1,000 dollars—to include 
the Coupon (value £7) due 1st January, 1861, and will be delivered on 1st Novem- 
ber, 1860, or earlier, at option of the purchaser. Each bond will bear £14 per 
annum interest, estimating the dollar at 4s. 

The road represented by these Bonds is finished, its cost is known and liqni- 
dated, and its interest and dividends will be paid from its actual earnings. 

The value of the security offered may be best appreciated by comparison with 
the four great lines of the same system. 

The contract cost of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway is 37,000 dols. 
per mile, say £7,400 sterling. Hence, an average receipt per annum equivalent 
to that of the four great lines now running east and west, will give an annual 


_ return upon the whole cost, Capital and Bonds, of 17°35 per cent., allowing 


50 per cent. for working expenses. 





A Notarial Copy of the Mortgage of the New York Section, duly attested, may be seen at the Offices of the Company ; the original 


being duly recorded in New York by the Trustee. 


17 SEGI 





Applications for Bonds must be made to the Brokers. Copies of the Prospectus, with Map, and the Reports of the Engineer-in-Chief, 
can be had from the Brokers, or at the Offices of the Company, No. 11, St. Hexen’s Prace, Lonpoy. 
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Loxpoy :—Printed by Wiitrim Lrrrur, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrwaw, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Linooln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 


the said W. Lrrete, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Saevepar, OcTosEr 6, 1960, 
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